

Why is KENT so i mportantly different? 

It's impt^rlont for to know wbv Kent tastes so clean, so fresh. It s because onh' Kent 
has the cxc/usmc J/jffon/fc kilter . . . thejilter that makes the smoke so much smoother. 
Remember, too, Kent ^ives you a custom blend oj rich tobaccos. Saiuralh , you expect 
this finest oj all cigarettes to cost a fc» pennies more. Don't you, too, deserve Kents? 
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J UDGING by the many letters we reeeivufl which tell us 
so, the average i.ssue of Sports Illustratki) leads a 
long and active life. One of the most active is probably the 
lot of the cojiy which goes to Mr. Lloyd C’. Hazlelon in Mont- 
real, Canada. !lis letter, attached to his renewal form, re- 
cently arrived at our sub.scription offices in Chicago. 

“The enclosed two-year renewal should result in some new 
sub.scriptions for you, as this can hardly continue for an- 
other two years. 

“My .son-in-law picks up my coi)y regularly. 

“Ilis tw'o brothers read it. 

“They send it to another brother w-ho. in turn - 
“Sends it to relatives in the Maritime Provinces. 

“After that I lo.se track.” 

Keeping track of the original destination of all subscrip- 
tion copies of Sports Ii.lustrateod is the job of 'fime Inc.'s 
subscription headquarters at 540 K. Michigan .Avenue. Here 
a battery of machines sort.s, marks and rofluces to IHM canls 
all routine sub.scriplion information. Rut some things ma- 
chines can 'I do, such as unflerstand and acknowledge friendly 
me.ssages. So at 540 a staff of more than 1.000 takes over 
where machines leave off and .sees, for one thing, that all 
corre.s[K)ndence receives a personal answer. 

During the [last few weeks both mechanical and human 
activity at 540 has increased above its bu.sy norm as thoii- 
.sands of renewals anfl many heart-warming letters have 
poured in from the ranks of Si’s charier subscribers. 

This season also brings to Chicago a iuvrst of reipiests for 
changes of address. These come from a group of young and 
loyal .subscrilx-rs for whom late summer means getting ready 
to return to college and, as part of that, heeiling the small 
print on the lower left-hand corner of this page and getting 
Sports Illustkatkd ready too. 

\\’hen it arrives at college, it seems that SI leads a life no 
le.ss vigorous than when it reaches Mr. Hazleton. 

From North Carolina Stale: “My roommates here scram- 
ble for Sports Illustratkd as .soon as it comes in. I have to 
wait until la.sL to read it. Rut it is well worth waiting for.” 

From Dartmouth: “If our dormitory is any indication, 
and I think it is, then SI is just about the most e.vlensively 
and intensively read magazine in the .American college.” 

Naturally 540 is happy to make sure that SI arrive.s at the 
right place and time to start its sophomore year. 
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4 SCOREBOARD 
1 EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


46 FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 
«6 COMING EVENTS 


66 THE 19TH HOLE 
72 PAT ON THE BACK 


AN SI BOXING SPECIAL 

16 CONVERSATION PIECE: SUBJECT: ARCHIE MOORE 

In a ifcholarly lecture on the manly art, the lighl-heapyu-eiyht champion and underdog challenger in nejrt 
Tufjiday'e heavyweight ekampioitship bout with Rocky Marciano, reveuh to Ezra Bowen and MaRTIN 
Kane how he expects to rin. H'lfA illustrations by Artist Robert Uiger 


U SPECTACLE: LITTLE BROWN JUG DAY 

The climax of the pacing season brings aficio7tadns to little Delaware, Ohio 
each September. A photographic report In CoiXTR by MARK KauPEMAN with 
a preview of next week’s race by Jeremiah Tax 


22 FAR WEST FOOTBALL PREVIEW 

Herman Hickman, srji«mi>?c traveling man, makes the first of five regional 
reports on college forttball and calls UC'LA the Coast powerhouse. Plus 
football extras: Hk'KMAN's HuncHES, :!5 predictions on the day's big games 
[page 2T) and four pages In COLOR of the UCLA and Maryland syuads 


50 HEY, MR. BANJO! 

A vignette of Jolly ('holly Crtmm of the Milwaukee Braups, « living refuta- 
tion of DurtKher's Law, !ii/ DoN CONNERY aud Geralo Holland, uTIh 
a portrait In Color by Arthcr Siegel 


THE DEPARTMENTS: 

i Hotbox: Jimmy Jemail asks: In a free* 
for-all between Rocky Marciano and wres- 
tling’s Lou Thesz, who would win? 

39 Tip from the Top: Jimmy Browning of 
the Weston, Mass. Golf Club advises push- 
ing elbow.s together before beginning the 
backswing 

44 Baseball: Robert Creamer sits iron Whitey 
Ford's egregious wild pilch and believes it 
could mean the pennant for the Indians 


56 WHERE THE WILD GOOSE WAITS 

Seven hundred miles north of Toronto ScoTT Young and a party of Detroit 
businessmen intercept 600,000 blue geese in a goo.se hu7iteT's happiest h7i7tting 
yroHitd. B'l/b photographs In Color by Ronny Jaques 


52 Motor Sports: John Bentley describes 
the great new Road America course and 
the stirring duel that inaugurated it 


62 BOBBY JONES’S GRAND SLAM-PART II 

Herbert Warren Wind cojtchides his excilitig accoujii of golf's most re- 
markable friuinpk and Bobby JONES describes his great 1930 shots in two 
pages of album pictures 


54 Boating: Robert N. Bavier Jr. watches 
a young man from Seattle capture the Mal- 
lory Cup with a neat exhibition of small- 
boat .sailing 



COVER: Rocky Marciano 

Photograph by ffy Peskin 

When Rocky Marciano steps into the ring at Yankee Stadium at 10:30 p.m., 
Tuesday, September 20, he will be defending not only his world heavy- 
weight champion.ship but an unbeaten professional record a.s well. Born 
Rocco Marchegiano in Brockton, Mass. 32 years ago (one year earlier than 
he admits), Marciano has won 48 fights, 42 by knockouts. His challenger, 
Archie Moore, the light-heavyweight champion, has far from an unbeaten 
record (120 win.s in 144 fights) but pos.se.s.ses experience and dexterity which 
the -slugging Marciano lacks. Archie is convinced he will win and says 
just that— and how he will do it— in a Conversation Piece on page 18. 

AckfOwlsdgmexli Ox pag« 45 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

AN SI PREVIEW: THE WORLD SERIES 

The teama, the recorda, the acoutlns raports, plua four pagoa of Champion Dodsora IN COLOR 


J. P. MARQUAND ON OLD NED, THE BARTENDER 

Old Nad dooan’t mix drinka vary wall but ho haa aharp oara and aomo poopio at 
Happy Knoll aro loath to lot him so 
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SCOREBOARD 


A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 


RECORD BREAKERS 


# Sandor Iharus, durahip Hungarian who has already set three 
world records ihisyear, stepped off 13:25 for three miles, 13:50.8 
for 5,000 meters, bettere*! two more listed marks in I’oland- 
Hungary dual meet at Budapest. # Laszlo Tabori, second half 
of Hungary's limber-legged on€*-two punch, edged Denmark’s 
fJunnar Nielsen by inches in thrilling 1 .oOO-meter duel at Oslo 
as both were clocked in 3:40.8, one second faster than John 
bandy's accepted world standard an<l e<tualing Iharos* time in 
July 28 raw. # Jerszy ( hromik, swift-running I’ole, raced over 
S.OOO-meter steeplecha.se course in 8:40.2, broke world record 


for second time in week at Budapest. # Japan's fa.st-moving 
Takashi ishimoto thrashed 200-meter butterfly in 2:23.8 to 
shatter long-cour.se world mark at Tokyo. Old record: 2:28.4, 
set by Jiro Naga.sawa last month. # .Art Kennedy of St. Lnuks 
bounced his Clas.s D-2 runabout at rapid 51.42H mph over Ohio 
River for -vmile NOA .speed standard at Cairo, III. # Col. Hor- 
ace Hanes. da.shing Air Force flyboy, flew F-IOO-C Super 
Sabre jet fighter at 870.627 and 773.644 mph in two runs at 
40,000 feet over Edwards AFB, Calif., averaged 822.135 mph 
(faster than speed of sound) for official level-flight record. 


BASEBALL 

Cleveland Indians, staging grim battle to 
repeat as American I/cague champions, had 
anxiou.s moments in Boston and New York, 
finally emerged from len.se week’s play with 
l'..-game edge over challenging Yankees, 
3';; over slipping Chicago White Sox, 6 
over faltering Red Sox as all four contend- 
ers participated in exciting round robin. 
Indians put dampc-r on Boston’.s chances, 
won 3-1 on home runs by .Al Smith, .41 
Rosen and Ralph Kiner, solid pitching hy 
Bob Lemon and ace reliefers Ray Narle.ski 
and Don Mossi. stormed from behind to 
throttle Red Sox 10-7. Next stop was New 
York where Yankees, who had split with 
White .Sox 5 4, 8 9. waited for chance to 
take over first place. Veteran left-hander 
Tommy Byrne put New York within 
reaching distance with brilliant four-hit 
6 1 triumph over Early Wynn in opener of 
double-header watched by 67,000. Indians 
trailed 2 I in second game, rallied to tie 
score on Bobby Avila's eighth-inning hom- 
er, .squeezed out 3 2 victory when usually 
reliable Whitey b'ord lost control, let win- 
ning run score on what may become wildest 
pitch of season {»ee p<iye 28). Meanwhile 
Chicago and Boston, still hopeful, split 
two games, .stayed within hailing distance 
of embattled leaders as schedule headed 
into final two weeks. 

Brooklyn Dodgers, in first place since April 
15, rattled off eight-game winning streak, 
nailed down National [^‘ague ;>ennanl with 
10-2 win over second-place Milwaukee in 
138lh game, earliest clinching of flag sini-e 
1904 New York Cliants won big prize in 
137lh contest. Rookie Karl .Spooner was 
hero of deciding game, hurling 5^.i hitless 
innings and fanning nine after relieving 
Roger Craig. Earlier, husky fireballer Don 
Newcombe l>eat Philadelphia 1 1 4 for 20th 
victory, slammed seventh home run to set 
league record for pitchers. Carl Kr.skine and 
Billy Loes came through with 9-innirig vic- 
tories over Philailelphia 8-2, Milwaukee 
3- 1 , gave Manager Walter Alston two more 
able starters for Worhl Serie.s. 

SAILING 

Bill Buchan Jr.. lanky young University of 
Washington pre-dental junior, displayed 
sound tactics, skippercti unfamiliar Luders 
16 to North American sailing champion- 
ship over choppy Lake St. Clair at Detroit, 
won right to have name engravetl on an- 
cient soup tureen known as Clifforti I). 
Mallory Trophy. Buchan summed up vic- 
tory: "We didn’t take a chani-e all week.” 
Defending champion Gene Walet III of 
New Orleans finkshed fourth (see jutge 54). 


Cuba's Jorge de Cardenas, assisted by 
younger brother Carlos Jr. as crewman, 
lived up to tradition set by father, who 
holds world championship, sailed his Ku- 
rush HI to two first places, broke deadlock 
on final day to win North American Star 
Cla.s.s title at Rye, N.Y'. 

TENNIS 

Tony Traberl had his big game clicking at 
Forest Hills, N.Y., polished off Australia'.s 
I^w Hoad in semifinals, overpowered little 
Ken Ro.sewall 9-7, 6 3, 6 3 in final to win 
national singles title and complete first 
triple slam (Wimbledon, France and U.S.) 
since Don Budge turned trick in 1938. 
Doris Hart dropped first three games to 
England’s Pat Ward, recovered magnifi- 
cently to hammer out 6-4, 6 -2 triumph for 
her second .straight women’s singles crown. 

BOXING 

Carmen Basilio. sad-eyed welterweight 
champion with ambition to challenge Bobu 
Olson for middleweight title, had hi's hands 
full with left-hooking Gil Turner before 
punching out 10-round split decision over 
aggressive Philadelphian in nuntitle TV 
bout at Syracuse. N.Y.. prompted Co- 
Manager Johnny DeJnhn to take second 
look: "What can we gain now by risking 
a fight with him Olson ?” More likely 
prospect for Basilio’s next fight: clutching 
Johnny Saxton, for welter crown. 

Vince .Martinez, fifth-ranked welter- 
weight contender still finding it difficult to 
get work, gave home-town fans first look at 
his skills, punched way to easy 10-round de- 
cision over Bob Provizzi at Paterson, N.J. 

Cisco .Andrade, clever California light- 
weight, unleashed brilliant two-fiste<l at- 
tack. jolted jabbing Orlando Zulueta with 
sharp overhand rights to win lO-rounder in 
New York’s Madison S((uare Garden. 

HORSE RACING 

Jet .Action. Maine Chance Farm’s 4-year- 
old chestnut coll, \tas kept close to early 
pace by crafty \\ illie Shoemaker, forged 
intosafe lead when roused with whip, coast- 
ed home by 2’,. lengths to win $152,950 
Washington Park Handicap at Chicago. 

Busher Fantasy, winner of only one race 
in nine starts, broke smartly, paid strict 
attention to Jockey .Sam Boulmelis. raced 
to surprising victory over Espea and high- 
ly regarded but faltering Nee<lles in $30,- 
925 World'.s Playground Stakes at Atlan- 
tic City, N.J. to provide healthy (13-1) 
payoff for backers. 

Westward Ho. running as entry with fa- 
vored Saratoga, took over when 5Iontp«'lier 
Farm colt pulle<! up with injury to right 


hind pastern, saved day for bettors by 
barging under wire 3 4 length ahead of fast- 
finishing Illusionist to capture $28,3.50 
Discovery Handicap at Aciueducl, N.Y. 

Blen Host got off to fast .start, outlasted 
challenging Gliding Wings in stretch run 
to win by scant head in closing-day $5,8,- 
550 Del Mar Futurity at Del Mar, Calif. 

Meld. Lady Zia Wernher’s spirited filly, 
came from behind to win historic St. I^ger 
Slakes as Queen Elizabeth and crowd of 
200,000 looked on at Doncaster, England. 

GOLF 

Cary .Middlecoff. chip-shooting with gun- 
sight accuracy, dropped 50-fooipr for eagle 
three on final hole, edged prp.<.<ing Sam 
Snead by two strokes 276 to 278 to pocket 
$10,000 first prize in rich Cavalcade of Golf 
at Scotch Plains, N.J. 

PGA named 10-man team to meet Brit- 
ish in Ryder Cup matches at Palm Springs, 
Calif. Nov. 5 6. Those selected : PG.A cham- 
pion Doug Ford. Ma-sters champion Cary 
-Middlecoff. Chick Harbert. Tommy Boll. 
Ted Kroll. Jerry Barber. Sam Snead. Jack 
Burke Jr.. Marly Furgol and Chandler 
Harper. Notable absentee: Bob Toski, 
leading money winner of 19.54- 

AUTO RACING 

Phil Hill, daring young engineering con- 
sultant from Santa Monica, Calif., battled 
Sherwood Johnston of Greenwich, Conn, 
wheel-lo-wheel over 148 miles of winding 
black-top course, finally prodded his Monza 
b'errari two lengths ahead of Johnston’s 
D Jaguar in feature race at Road .America, 
Elkhart Lake, Wis. Class winners: Class B 
modified Harold I'llrich. Evanston, 111., 
in Excalibur; Class (’ Ralph A. Miller, 
Lincoln, Neb., in Jaguar XKUOMC: rta->:s 
D modified Hill, in Monza h'errari; Class 
D Paul O'Shea. Rye, N.Y., in .Mprcede.s 
300SL; Class E modified- Ted Boxnlon, 
Chicago, in Ma.sorati: Clas.s E- Bob Gold- 
rich. Chicago, in TR2: Class F modified — 
Frank Boll. Cliicago, in Osca; Class F — 
Bob Hallenger. Highland Park, III., in 
Porsche: Cla.ss G modified Rees Mukins. 
Chicago, in Osca; Cla.ss G- Roy Heath, 
Salina, Kan., in TC MG; Class H mo<li- 
fip«l John C. .Mays, Bloomington, 111., in 
Fibresporl (see piigr 5d'. 

Juan Manuel Fangio, racing-wise Ar- 
gentine. gunned his sleek silver Mercedes 
into early lead, kept it there for full 310.5 
mile.s while averaging 128.493 mph, eased 
home in front of teammate Piero Tarutfi 
in Italian Grand Prix watched by 300,000 
at new Monza track. 

Herb Thomas, long-legged Sanford, N.C. 
rawr, roared from behind in Chevrolet, 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



avpraKed 92.281 mph to win tough Southern 
500-mile stock car grind, $7,460 in prize 
money and 1 ,.500 points at Darlington, S.C. 
Tim Flock of Atlanta -set qualifying record 
of 112.041 mph in trials, could finish no 
better than third in Chrysler ;100 but held 
lea<l in NASCAR point standing. 
FISHING 

A1 Whisnant Jr. of New York boated 
58.5-pound bluefin on first day, gave I'.S. 
enough points il,185i to win International 
Tuna Cup Matches and Sharp Trophy at 
Wedgeporl, N.S. after three days of exas- 
perating chumming and trolling produced 
only three cai<ihe.s by 40 anglers from seven 
countries. Argentina’s Arturo Lla%'aIlol had 
61 .')-pounder in hand when hungry shark 
helped himself to mouthful, disqualifying 
fish. Only other tuna snared: 277-pounder 
by Venezuela's Carlos Behrens. 

SHOOTING 

Master Sgl. Huelet Benner, sharpshoot- 
ing West Point coach, set good example for 
cadet.s, scored 2.619 points out of pos-sible 
2,700, took his fourth pistol title in eight 
years at National Rifle and Pistol cham- 
pionships at Camp Perry, Ohio. 

HARNESS RACING 

Torrid. 15 to 1 longshot, moved up from 
third place, sidewheeled down stretch to 
finish in rare dead heat with heavily fa- 
vored .\dios Boy in $25,000 New York 
Championship Pace at Yonkers, N.Y. 

DOG SHOW 

Caversham Ko Ko of Shanruss. sprightly 
little 4-year-old Pekingese importe<l from 
England only three weeks ago by R. Wil- 
liam Taylor and Nigel Aubrey-Jones of 
Montreal, won best-in-show at Westchester 
Kennel Club show in Rye, N.Y. 

POLO 

Triple C of Detroit rallied in final chuk- 
ker. slammed home three goals to beat 
Brandywine iPa.i 9-8 for national open 
polo title at Hinsdale, III. 

SWIMMING 

Cliff l.um.sdon, .strong-armed 24-ypar-oId 
New Toronto swim instructor, his lips blue 
and puffed from slogging through frigid 
Lake Ontario waters for 19 hours 49 
minutes, wearily padtlled across fini.sh line 
at Toronto, was lone survivor of bone- 
chilling :I2-ini]e Canadian National Exhi- 
bition lake-front marathon. Ordeal wa.s 
worth $24,600 to exhausted Lum.«don. 


MILEPOSTS 

HONORED - Chaunccy l>. Steele Jr, of 
Cambridge, Mass., president of New Eng- 
land Lawn Tennis As.sociation, player, offi- 
cial: awarded William John.slon Trophy, 
for "contribution to growth and develop- 
ment" of tennis, at Forest Hills, N.V'. 

DtED Howard (Babct Wells, 52, long- 
time hor.se trainer, breeder and owner, sad- 
<lle<l 841 winners who earned $2,675,359 in 
28 years; of heart attack, at Chicago. 

DIED John (Shano) F. Collins, 69, one- 
time major leaguer with Chicago White 
Sox and Boston Red Sox, manager of Red 
Sox in 1931 and 1932; at Newton, Maas. 



OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACINC 

JIMMY BRYAN. Phoenii. Anz.. AAA Ted Horn Me- 
morial 100-in nail chamoionthip in 1 04.09.05 
(record). Du Quoin. Ill ; AAA 100-m viinl race, in 
5S 09.38. with 101.73 mph avg. speed (record), in 
Oflenhausec, langhorne, Pa. 

FRANK MUNDY, Atlanla. AAA lOO-m slock eoftine 
race in 1:22.20 (record), in Chiyslei 300. Ou Quoin. 
III. 

ROSCOE THOMPSON. Allania. AAA 200-m slock car 
race, in Buick. Allania. 

BOB FINNEY. Colorado Springs. AAA Pikes Peak Hill 
Climb, in 14.27.2 (record). Pikes Peak. CoM 
BOB SWEIKERT. Indianapolis. AAA 100-m. nail, 
championship, m I 06.43. in John 2ink Special. Syra- 

t'im' FLOCK Atlanta. NASCAR 100-m. late model 
stock cat race, in Chryslei 300. Montgomery. Ala 
MALCOLM BROOKS. Goslord. New South Wales, 
named provisional outright winner ot 10.500-m. 
"round Australia ’ reliability Inal, in Standard Van- 
guard. Sydney 
BASEBALL 

BOEING BOMBERS over Plymouth Oilers. 9-3. Nall. 
Nonprolessional championship. Wichita. 

BOXING 

JACK JOHNSON. 12'iound decision over Willie Bean, 
for California heavyweight title Hollywood. Calil. 
ELOYO PATTERSON, g-round TKO over Alvm (Chief) 
Williams, light heavywcighls. Moncton. N 6 
At ANDREWS. 10-iound split decision over Jack King, 
middleweighls. Detroit. 

BOBBY COURCHESNE. 9-round TKO over Tony Pu- 
leo. lightweights. New York. 

CANOEING 

US., over Great Bnfain. for N.r. Canoe dull fntl- 
Challenge Trophy. Sea Cliff. N.Y. 

FOOTBALL 

(Nall Football League exhibitions) 

Ball 24 Chi. Cards 14 N Y 17 Baltimore 14 

Chi. Beats 7 N Y. 0 Phila. 24-Pittsbucgh 20 

Detroit 19 Clevelands S Fran 31 LosAngelestO 
Washington 33— Grten Bay 31 

(Canadian pros) 

Edmonton 18 But. Col. 13 Hamillon 23 Ottawa 12 
Brit. Col. 24- Sask 23 Montreal 43- Toronto 11 
Hamilton 37— Toronto 12 Sask. 24— Calgary 23 

GOLF 

SAM SNEAD. White Sulphur Springs W Va . Insur- 
ance City Open, with 269 lot 72 holes. Welheisliold. 
Conn. 

CHARLEY BOSWELL Birmingham. Ala. intI blind 
goHars’ championship, with 213 lor 36 holes, Wind- 
sor. Onl. 

HARNESS RACING 

BACHELOR HANOVER S26.S78 Foa Stakes, in race- 
off, Indianapolis. Billy Haughton. driver. 

SABOTEUR 925.867 Horseman Stake, in straight 
heats. Indianapolis. H. Pownall. driver. 


HORSE RACING 

SIR TRIBAL 933.700 Chicago Handicap. I m.. by I 
length, in 1.36 2 5. Hawthorne Ph , Chicago Steve 
Bcoohs up. 

RED HANNfGAN. 928.750 Bay Shore Handicap. 2 f.. 
by 3 4 length, in 1 .24. Aqueduct. N V. Ed Arcaro up. 
ARROGATE 925.000 Del Mar Handicap. 118 m.. by 
nose, in 1 47 2 5. Del Mar. Calif. Johnny longden up. 
LALUN 924.500 Pageant Stakes. I I 16 m.. by 1 
length, in 1 .43 2. 5. Atlantic City Hank Moreno up. 
MOTOR BOATING 

BREATHLESS, owned by J Philip Murphy. Piedmont. 
Calit. t piloted by Floyd Ciochon and Roger Murphy. 
Gold Cup Trophy Race, wilh 625 pts., Tahoe City. Nev. 

SAILING 

HOWARD LIPPINCOTT. Riverton. N j.. Comet Class 
mil, championship, in Cirus II. Maltituch. N Y. 
SHOOYING 

(Nall Rilie & Pislol championships. Camp Perry. Ohio) 

CAPT JOHN W KOLB, little Rock. Ark . service rifle 
fiMe. with 633. 

PFC LLOYD G CROW. Carrollton. Miss., service match 
rifle title, with 643. 

THOMAS R BARNS. Billings, Mont . civilian service 
rifle title, with 602. 

RUTH I SAWYER. Dayton. Ohio, women's rifle title, 
with 54] 

AMMON F. BELL. Hummelslown. Pa., civilian match 
rifle title, with 630. 

MARLENE BELLINGER. Seallle. women's match rifle 
title, with 618. 

MRS. GERTRUDE BACKSTROM. Hpquiam. Wash., 
woman's pislol title, with 2,535 
MAJOR BEN C. CURTIS. Chattanooga. Tenn . natl. 
service pistol htle. with 290. 

MRS. VIOLA POllUM. Brooksville. Pa., nail, small 
bore rifle lille, with 6.390. 

LT CHARLES FOLSOM. Emerson. Neb . Nall. Trophy 
Rifle match, with 242. 

U.S. MARINE CORPS, nell. service rifle (rile, with 
1,388: Infantry Trophy, with 1,216. 

U S. ARMY, service pistol learn title, with 1. 137. 

SOFYBALL 

ORANGE. CALIF.. Over Phoemi. Aru . 4-1. Amaleuf 
Sotiball Assn, women's lille, Portland, Ore. 

FIRST ARMY, over FI. Sill, Okla . I-O, All-Army 
championship. Ft. Du. N J. 

LACKLAND AFB. over Ardmore AFB. 4-1. Air Force 
World-Wide championship. Biloii, Miss. 

SYEEPIECHASE RACING 

REPOSE. Foxcatcher Nall. Cup Steeplechase, 3 m.. 
by head, in 6.06 I 2. Fair Hill. Md. J Colter up. 

TENNIS 

VIC SEIXAS. Philadelphia, and DORIS HART. Coral 
Gables. Fla., over Shirley Fry and Gardnar Mulloy. 
7-5. 5-7, 6-2, U.S. miard doubles. Forest Hills, N.V. 


TRACK A FIELD 

RUSSIA, over Great Britain. 220-141, Moscow. 

HENRY lASKAU, New York. 20,000-milet Nall. AAU 
walking title. Pitlsburgh. 
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ROCKY MARCIANO 


JIMMY JEMAIL’S 

HOTBOX 



The Question: 

In a free-for-all between 
Rocky Marciano, Heavy- 
weight Boxing Champion, 
and Lou Thesz, Wrestling 
Champion, who would win? 



"I’fi bat his brains out, 
lhrnwinj;punch(*s from 
the opening bell. Thesz 
has no tl<-ffnM- against 
pile-driving punches. 
An<l I’ve broken a few 
holds, myself. I’d welcome the chance to 
prove that I can lick Thesz. Jimmy, why 
don't you and Shouts I l.Ll'STRATEP promote 
this fight? It would sell out any stadium.” 


LOUIS C. WILKE. Bartlciville. Ohl«. 



"If the crotch kick 
and other cripplers are 
barred, I pick Marcia- 
no. He’ssmart enough 
to alter hi.'* tactics 
knowing that a rush- 
ing style would work to his di.sadvantage. 
At long range, Rocky's power-laden fists 
all-round stamina and fighting ability 
would be too much for Lou Thesz.” 


ALFRED Y. MORGAN. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ROGER FIRESTONE. Bryn M«wr, Pa. 


BILL HUTTON, Naw York 


Ownar, While Rock 
Beverage Cerp. 


•'Rocky would kill 
Thesz. Marciano i.s 
fast and can keep 
away from body holds. 
Wrestlers have no de- 
fense against the kill- 
ing blows of a skillful boxer. One hard right 
to the head and Marciano could take his 
lime for the knockout. I'd love to see this. 
It looks like a natural for Jim Norris." 



Preiident 

Fireitone Plaitic* Ca. 


"The present crop of 
profe.s.sional wrestlers 
we have on television 
aren’t really wrestlers. 
They do too much 
clowning — not enough 
wrestling. Marciano would murder any of 
them, including Lou Thesz. But the old- 
timers like Jimmy l..ondos and Zbyszko 
would tear Marciano apart." 




"Marciano. In his fight 
against Dor Cockell 
of England, heshow»*d 
that he knows every 
dirty trick in the book. 
Years ago I .saw a 
match between a boxer and a wrc*sller-judo 
artist. The wrestler got the boxer down, 
but the boxer delivered the knockout punch 
while sprawled on his knees." 


RUDY DUSEK. PavMle, N.J. 


LOU THESZ 


OYAMA KATO 


wreitling premetar 


I _ “There's no question 

^ * about it. Thesz would 

win. I once fought a 
a free-for-all witha good 
ij fighter in Memphi.s, 
Tenn. I threw him, 
twisted his arm, dislocated his shoulder and 
tore his arm muscles. It wa.s over in one 
minute and seconds. Although I'm 50, 
I'd be glad to take on Marciano." 



"1 would. A wrestler is 
better equipped for 
rough-and-tumble 
fighting. I saw such a 
match ‘JO years ago be- 
tween Ray Steele and 
Kingfish Levinsky. Steele licked the King- 
fish in 3J .seconds. Any of a dozen wrestlers 
could lick Marciano. I .say ihi.s while ac- 
knowledging Rocky is a great champion.” 


Jtirio wrvtlUr 



"Any top wre.stler or 
Judo artUt can beat 
Marciano. A wrestler 
will u.se all submis.sion 
holds and chokes. The 
judo artist will also use 
his feet, knee.s, elbows and fi.sts. My bit of 
Oriental advice to Rocky is; The tougher 
and better known you are in your profes- 
sion, the meeker you should be.” 
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LOUIS MATHIS, Parit, Franca 
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RapratantaMva 

Amarican Bwraau 


Shipping 


r _ 

/«|V ‘That dpppiuls.If Mar- 

CStf ciano is a Kood wrestler 

- and he may well be 
— ihis free-for-all 
X would be a diller. But 

•* if Rocky knows little 

about wrestlinE, Thesz would win. A cham- 
pion wrestler has too many tricks. I.,ou 
would come in low, grapple with Rocky and 
break hU arm on the first hold.” 


CD (STRANGLER) LEWIS 

Oltf-tima wrestling 
champian 


"Thesr,. No boxer can 
cope with u wrestler in 
hiind-ii)-hund combat. 
In World War I, while 
teaching hand-to-hand 
combal, Iflsoldiers.in- 
slructwl by me, met 10 soldiers who were 
trained by the boxing instructor. Kvery 
wrestler won. I respect Marciano's ability, 
but any top wTestler cun lick him.” 



CHET SMITH 



“Lou Thesz, without a 
doubt. It would be no 
cnnte.st. All Ij 3U would 
have to do is slip pa.st 
Marciano's first lead, 
move in and g(.*t hi.s 
hold. Rocky would never get fris*. Ifwould 
be all over. That has been proven in the 
past, but I'd certainly like to see the 
match," 



Exciting patterns, fabrics and styles . . . 
all selected for the taller man. 


NEXT WEEK'S 
QUESTION: 


Who is the greatest 
baseball player of all time? 


abou. 4 °° 

AT LCXOING STORES EVERYWHERE 

THE MACK SHIRT CORP. 

CINCINKAII 2. OHIO 
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This 


is the coat 


Dacron Gabardino tmortly 
tlyled of 50% Dacron*, 50% 
rmoit all wool worslod. Super 
water repellent for year 'round 
wear, at well at wrinkle retlil* 
ant, tong wearing. $40.75 


you’ll live in 
rain, sun, cold 


Calecleth Rainwear . . . Lightweight 
luxury for rain, wind ond chill. Fash- 
ioned of Dacron* ond fine combed 
Egyptian cotton. Resists wrinkles, 
holds shope, wash or dry clean. Single 
breasted, $24.75. Trench, $28.75 


Wealherstyle All Wool SheN 
land features o soft, luxuriouf 
fobric, in a wide range of pat* 
terns and colors. Smartly styled, 
it is olso water repellent for 
oll-wealher weor. $33.75 


You can't mistake that 
Alligator Elegance 

For any weather there’s an Aliiealor 
you wear nou' and all year ’round. AH 
have that envied AlliRUlor elegance 
. . . luxurious dare ... drape . • . and 
full-cut sweep. 

Chouse yours frrsm classic gabar- 
dines and other fabrics in smart pat- 
terns and colors, or Ughterweighl ravn- 
wenr. All are wal cr repellent or water- 
proof . . . every orte a great value from 
$850 to $4,975 


America's Most 
Wanted Gubartliiie 

GOLD LABEL 

fine atl wool worsted 

$40^5 

so smart, so comfortHble, 
so practical 


The all-season usefulness of this 
luxurious all wool worsted Gold 
Label gabardine is what makes it 
such a favorite with men every- 
where. It has swagger, full-cut 
roominess and "just-the-right- 
weight” for comfort that’s grand. 
It's water repellent . . . gives you 
such all-weather satisfaction, you 
will find Alligator Gold I.,abel the 
coat you'll live in . . . rain, sun, 
cold. See this famous Gold Isabel. 
You'll say "what a great value’’ I 


Tlw Allitilw Cetnpinir 


8«N«r Storai fv 


rywh»r0 faalure ^Uigator-- . rf>* Batt Noma In Bolnwaar 


SI lovlt * Ne* YHk • CriKJic • IM Anicln 

"llulVaC# roIycaUr Ftlirr 
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SPORTS 


EVENTS & 
DISCOVERIES 


World Series prediction • Straight sets for Tony • Afield 
with the lachrymose Basenji • Philly's fans find something 
to laugh at • Detergent for dirty business • Sait flat solo 


THE DODGERS, ETC. 

C oi’RTESY OF THE Milwaukee 

Braves, who accepted a 10-2 defeat 
on their home grounds, the Brooklyn 
Dodgers clinched their 11th National 
League pennant on the earliest date 
(Sept. 8) in league history. Thus was 
completed a runaway race that began 
with the Dodgers winning 10 straight 
at the start of the season. They were 
17 full games ahead when they nailed 
the championship at Milwaukee. 

On the very day the Dodgers were 
making it official, representatives of 
four American League teams assem- 
bled in the Chicago office of Will Har- 
ridge, league pre.sident, and began flip- 
ping coins like cra/.y against the possi- 
bilities of two-, three- and four-way 
ties that conceivably (at that time) 
could snarl up the frantic stretch drive 
of the Cleveland Indians, the New 
York Yankees, the Chicago White Sox 
and the Boston Red Sox. The coin flip- 
ping was in accord with an Einsteinian 
formula worked out by Ford C. Frick, 
commissioner of baseball. The signifi- 
cant point of Mr. Frick's calculations 
was that the World Series would open 
on Sept. 28 in the park of the Ameri- 
can League winner if one had been de- 
termined at the conclusion of the regu- 
lar schedule. If a playoff was necessary, 
the Series would start Sept. 29. 

The Brooklyn front office was frank- 
ly hopeful that the Yanks would win. 
Otherwise, the Dodgers would be then 
required to face the tremendous New 
York demand for tickets all alone 
—with only 31,443 salable seats for 
each game at Ebbets Field. Yankee 


Stadium, with seats for 67,000, would 
take the pressure off. 

Joe DiMaggio, interviewed in Rome, 
had some reassuring words for the front 
office, but could gi^'e Walt Alston and 
his nine nothing more than his condo- 
lences. The Yanks would win, said Joe 
(thereby settling the ticket problem), 
but the Dodgers would be licked before 
they started. It's kind of a psychologi- 
cal whammy the Yanks have on the 
Dodgers, according to Joe. Brooklyn 
might take Boston. Chicago or Cleve- 
land, Joe said, but never the Yanks. 

“They can't even sau Yankee.s,” Joe 
said. “It's always those blank lucky 
Yankees. To put it politely." 

Meanwhile, the rest of the American 


Rocky Marciano, tapering off training for 
his Tuesday title defense against Archie 
Moore at Yankee Stadium, was a better 
than 3-1 favorite to remain World Heavy- 
weight Champion. In the bookmakers’ odds 
you must bet $16 to win $.5 on Marciano, 
$.5 to win $14 if you like Moore. Capsule 
preview by Si’s Budd Schulberg : Marciano 
in seven or eight rounds. 

The Rrooklyn Dodgers, who virtually won 
the National League pennant in the first 
month of the season, made it official by 
sweeping two games with the second-place 
Braves, .showed themselves to l>e almost 
too-old pros by failing to register excite- 
ment over their record feat. 

The American League's up-and-down pen- 
nant race and the heavyweight champion- 
ship fight continued to preoccupy the sport.s 
pages, but a new story was coming along 
fast: the 1955 collegiate football .season. 
Opening weekends are sometimes slow but 


League, in a purely inadvertent way, 
was doing its best to relieve Brooklyn 
of all need to meet the Yankees. Would 
it be Cleveland? Chicago? Ford Frick 
was reassuring: There icill be a World 
Series. 

CONSOLATION PRIZE 

I STERNATiONAi. TENNIS is a game sel- 
dom taken lightly by those who ex- 
cel at it. One has only to backtrack two 
weeks for a recollection of the nervous 
tension in the air over Forest Hills, 
N.Y. while the young Australian Davis 
Cup team soundly whacked the defend- 
ing Americans, 5 0. "Now that we’ve 
conbriHcd on next jMge 


there’s nothing wrong with this one: UCLA, 
ranked No. 1 in the AI"s pre-season poll, 
plays Texas A&M Friday night: the next 
day will bring Georgia Tech-Miami, Texas- 
Texas Tech, Mi-ssissippi-Georgia, Mary- 
land-Mi.ssouri, Pittsburgh-California. 

Tony Trabert, playing as if his Davis Cup 
performance had Ijoen just a creaky warm- 
up, disposed of Australia’s I^ew Hoad and 
Ken Rosewall in straight sets on consecu- 
tive days at Fore-st Hills, regained the na- 
tional tennis title he lost last year. 

President Eisenhower, following up his 
July initiative on physical fitness for the 
nation’s youth, set a further conference for 
Lowry Air Force Base near Denver, Sept. 
27-28, to continue a study of the problem. 
After two days of discu-ssion, representa- 
tive sportsmen and citizens from all parta 
of the U.S. will be guost.s of the President 
at a dinner at which he will address them 
and receive their recommendation.s. 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from page 9 

regained the Cup,” said Australia’s 
Lew Hoad, ‘‘we’ll have to try not to 
let down during your Nationals.” Said 
America's Tony Trabert, who lost to 
Hoad after a competitive lay-off: "I 
know tliat I need steady competition 
to be at my best.” 

Last week the two internationalists, 
along with their fellow travelers, Ken 
Kosewall and \'ic Sei.xas, returned to 
the worn turf of Fori‘st Hills to battle 
for what turned nut to be just the con- 
solation prize this year: the liistoric 
U.S. singles title. The competition 
Trabert wanted was there, but some- 
how the Australian Davis Cup spirit 
had spirited itself out of sight. 

It seems a shame to have to make 
excuses for such fine young tennis play- 
ers as Hoad and Kosewall, but the fa<-t 
remains that neither of them seems 
able to muster their best tennis unless 
the Davis Cup is at stake. At Wimble- 
don this summer neither could get to 
the finals, and Trabert became the first 
man since Don Budge to walk off with 
the title without losing a set. Trabert 
did it again last week at h'orest Hills. 
In seven matches he won 21 consecu- 
tive sets and finished off the week’s 
work by thumping Hoad fi-4, fi-2, fi-l in 
the semifinals and by beating Kosewall 
f)-7, f)-:L fi-2 for the crown next day. 

To be sure, Trabert’s game was bet- 
ter last week than it had been during 
the Challenge Round. .\t times, espe- 
cially in his match with Hoad, he may 
have been playing the best tennis of 
his life. His .services were deadly accu- 
rate, and his volleying, which had 
lacked authority against the same 
player two weeks before, was com- 
pletely effective. It cannot be said that 
Hoad did not try. He must have trietl, 
for he led 2-0 in the first set. But it must 
be said that when Trabert sejuared the 
score and went uh«'ad, Hoad was a 
most indifferent player. "My boy just 
♦lidn’t fight,” .said Harry Hopman 
later. "Don’t ask me why.” Kosewall, 
a fine tactician with superb ground 
stroke.s, finished off Vic Seixas in the 
semifinals, and against Trabert went 
down fighting. He left the impres.sion 
that if his game was “down” it was 
chiefly because Trabert was "up” in 
every department. 

If it were not for the immovable evi- 
dence of his Davis Cup defeat, Tony 
Trabert, as the French champion, 
Wimbledon champion and If.S. cham- 
pion could lay full claim to the title <»f 
lM*st amateur around. But the season 
isn’t over yet. This week the amateur 


tour moves to California for the Pacific 
Southwest championships, where the 
Cup rivals can expect to meet again. 
The Pacific Southwest title lacks the 
importance of the Davis Cup and the 
prestige of the Nationals, but it might 
produce a good rubber match or two. 

.lack Kramer, the old pro, will be 
watching. "I’ve got something cook- 
ing,” he said, "but I'm not ready to 
talk about it yet.” 


WORD OF CAUTION 

mHKKE AKK FEW men who do not 
long to stun their fellows with 
some burst of fiendish ingenuity — the 
man who first dyed an elephant pink 
was firmly in the grip of this desire and 
so, of course, was the fellow who first 
filled a hotel-room bathtub to the brim 
with lemon Jell-O. It se<*ms inevitable 
that a good many bird hunters will 


^ssSSSsS.s-'' * 




emerge from their local movie palaces 
in coming months aglow with this same 
emotion, and that they will obtain, or 
at any rate try to obtain, a Basenji 
(pronounced bass-FN-geo as a gun 
dog and companion in the field. 

At first impact this could seem likea 
capital idea. A motion picture entitled 
(irmihije My Ltitly, adapted from a 
novel of the same name by the late 
James Street, is currently being filmed 
at .Mbany, (la., an<l when it is done 
the silver screen will suggest that a 
Basenji can locate <iuail as easily as a 
bloodhound can trail a wet goat. This 



APPROACH SHOT 

At Xl I could have fun 
At .N-porh'i Ilf yc:<lf rday. 

If I could gel ati old cininelle 
W'llh irhom to play crogucll 

— Hahvky L. (’akter 


is a fascinating thesis, for the Basetiji 
is a canine curio; it originated in Cen- 
tral Africa during the dawn of civiliza- 
tion (it is depicted on stone carvings 
dating back to 4 000 B.C.) and was a 
companion of the pharaohs in Kgypt. 
It is relatively rare— there are less than 
1,000 in the U.S. 

It is a handsome little dog — males 
stand 17 inches, females 16 inches at 
the slioulders— with sharp cars, a sharp 
muzzle, a tightly curled tail and a 
short, silky, lu.strous coat of red and 
white, or black, white and tan. But the 
Basenji’s peculiar charm stems from 
the fact that he is genuinely different 
from most dogs. He does not bark, al- 
though he can scream with terror, ch<)r- 
tle with happines.s, snarl and occasion- 
ally emit something which sounds like 
a yodel. He keeps clean by licking 
himself like a cat. He has no canine 
odor. And, when unhappy, a Basenji 
is reputed to. shed real tears. A hunter 
equipped with a four-footed sideshow 
of these proportions would obviously 
never lack a gallery. 

There is, furthermore, no real rea.son 
to doubt that a Basenji can be used in 
quail hunting. A California veterinary 
student named Dick Willett owned a 
Basenji mow unfortunately defunct) 
which he describes as the only ([uail- 
hunting dog of its breed in North 
America. Historically, the dog has 
been a hunter of small game, and it 
has a fine nose. But the facility with 
which Lady, heroine of the forthcom- 
ing movie, hunts quail should not be 
used as a yardstick by eager bird hunt- 
ers. Lady i.s not one <log, in fact, but 
12— .some male, some female, and all 
made up with grease paint to look rela- 
tively alike. Only one of them, a dog 
named Mecca which had some prelimi- 
nary training in the quail business in 
Mexico, has even the remotest apti- 
tude for hunting. Mecca, however, is 
not very hot. The re.st do not know a 
bir<l from a pizza pie. One of them does 
achieve a sort of point — it has been 
trained to raise one foot when a trainer 
taps its leg with a stick. Another en- 
gages in a figlit with tliree hounds lall 
the dogs have their mouths taped 
shut I, ami others are on han<l to record 
the various odd Basenji vocal effects 
for the sound track. 

By dividing the chores and training 
each dog to perform om* small functi«»n 
of the action demanded in the .script 
th<* moviemakers feet certain they can 
deliver a (|uail-hunting Basenji to tile 
screen— although there is now some 
doubt that Lady will, as the scenario 
demands, weep on parting from a small 
boy who finds her wandering in the 
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woods. Despite the urging of five train- 
ers, not one of the 12 Basenjis has shed 
one tear, and Albany is full of a rumor 
that the make-up department will re- 
sort to glycerine to achieve the neces- 
sary effect. A bird hunter, of course, 
might not mind a dry -eyed dog— one 
which wept at the sight of game, in 
fact, could be <lown right embarrassing. 
Bui all in all it seems only fair to sug- 
gest that any hunter who takes the 
field with a Basenji woubl do well to 
keep a setter in reserve, just in case. 

SHAGCV MANAGER STORY 

A B THK BASKHALL season in Philadid- 
phia draw.s toward its inevitable, 
fated close the town’s more euphoric 
fans are maintaining good cheer with 
a tale which in the past has made the 
rounds of other losing ball parks. 

It has to do with Mayo Smith, shorn 
of substitutes by the vicissitudes of a 
light game and looking desperately 
down the bench for someone to put in 
at third. There was but one choice open 
to him, a horse named ('barley who 
had come up from the minors with 
(juite a reputation as a fielder and hit- 
ler. rhartey had done extremely well 
in practice, too, but for some reason 
Smilli had not elected to try him. 
Prejudice, perhaps. 

(’barley was sensational at third. In 
his first inning of major league play 
he accepted two chances. One was a 
screaming hot liner which he caught 
for an out. In the other he assisted in 
a double play. 

In the next inning. Smith had to 
shift him to the outfield. There ('barley 
distinguished himself again by hauling 
down a ball that seemed certain to be a 
hit and in one motion flinging it to the 
plate to cut off a runner from third. It 
seemed to Smith that no finer throw- 
ing arm hail ever been seen in the ma- 
jor leagues. 

('barley came to bat in the next in- 
ning, after three of his mates, now in- 
spired, had loaded the bases. He hit the 
first pitch for what looked like a sure 
inside-the-park home run but as his 
teammates ran home Charley Just 
stood there leaning on his bat. The ball 
was fielded to first, ('barley was out 
without even trying, and Smith came 
charging out of the dugoul, as the say- 
ing goes. 

“Why,” he demanded, “didn’t you 
run?” 

Charley looked at him coldly. 

“If I could run” hesaid, "I wouldn’t 
be fooling around with baseball. I’d be 
up at Aqueduct hauling Eddie Arcaro 
around the track.” 


THE SENATORS' SENATOR 

A MASSIVE heart attack is not only 
a shattering, but intensely discon- 
certing experience, for the man who 
survives one must begin adopting new 
concepts of living almost instantly. It 
is pleasant to report that Lyndon John- 
son of Texas, the Senate majority lead- 
er, ha.s ma<le the transition with little 



apparent strain— in part, at least, sim- 
ply by applying his zest for conflict 
and his fascination with detail to the 
processes of recovery. By keeping a 
minute, daily record of his diet, for in- 
stance { he staples each report of calorie 
consumption into a file folder), he has 
reduced his waistline from 44 to 37 
inches. Lyndon Johnson ha.s also dis- 
covered a new and relaxing delight: 
baseball. 

Though he is now up and around— 
in fact, he has been permitted to take 
a trip home to Texas— the Senator still 
spends a great deal of time in a big air- 
conditioned bedroom on the second 
floor of his white colonial home when 


he is in Washington. The magnets 
which hold him there are 1) a televi- 
sion set with a 24-inch screen and 2) a 
comfortable lounge chair set before it. 
He has seen virtually every televised 
home game played by the Washington 
Senators since he suffered his near- 
fatai attack last July. He even watches 
them play the Boston Ked Sox— a try- 
ing, if delightful, experience for him— 
since he roots for both clubs. 

The Senator’s original interest in 
baseball, in fact, began when Texan 
Michael (Pinky) Higgins became man- 
ager at Boston. “I’d never been much 
of a sports fan,” he says. “I never felt 
I had the time for it. But Pinky’s 
brother Ox was one of my closest 
friends. I used to go to football games 
with him. And one day early this .sum- 
mer, when Boston was playing here, I 
dropped by to say hello to Pinky.’* 

From this pale beginning the Sena- 
tor, in the last two months, has flow- 
ered into a deilicated baseball fan. 
When SI printed an article about Hig- 
gins recently, the Senator had it re- 
printed in the CongrcsKional Record. 
Simultaneously, to keep his loyalties 
from growing lopsided, he laid plans to 
honor another Texan, Washington’s 
second baseman, Pete Runnels. “I’m 
going to give him a luncheon up on the 
ronlinued on next page 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

eonlinufd from p<!<;r 11 

Hill next year,” he saiil. "It’]] be a big 
affair.” Meanwhile, lo keep Irom un- 
necessarily missing a single pitch he 
bought a vest pocket radio sot with an 
earplug— a device which allows him, 
or so he asserts, to listen to his wife and 
to baseball broadcasts at the same time. 

Senator Johnson, who will undergo a 
series of rigid checks this winter at the 
Mayo Clinic, firmly believes he will be 
able to go on serving in the Senate for 
many years. But he do«*s not intend to 
abandon baseball. “If I had gone to 
ball games instead of working nights,” 
he says, “I might not have had the at- 
tack at all. And when 1 leave the Sen- 
ate I think I'd like to get hold of Pinky 
and Runnels and maybe buy a hall 
club in Texas. We could stay there and 
run the team until we were old men.” 

TREND 

B OXISC’S tIM)EHC«)VKB MEN,whoonce 
made Pennsylvania their very own 
when it came to fixing fights, shruggi'd 
it off when Governor George M. Leader 
put his boxing reform bill to the leg- 
islature a few weeks ago (SI, July 25). 
There were, they implied. 47 other 
states. The International Boxing Club 
(James I). Norris, president i wa.H not 
so bland about it. however, and for a 
while made noi.se.s to the effect that the 
IBC might boycott Pennsylvania. 

The legislature pas.sed the bill 
though, and now the Council of State 
Governments has started a project 
which may leave the shady characters 
no place to hide and give the IBC no 
preference among the states so far as 
laws are concerned. The C ouncil, set up 
and paid for by the states, has as one of 
its functions the preparation of model 
legislation on problems of common in- 
terest among the states. On the heels 
of Governor Leader’s action it has ap- 
pointed a three-man committee to pre- 
pare a boxing bill to he presented to the 
various legislatures. Chances are the 
bill will be patterned after the I’enn- 
sylvania law, whose provisions include 
compulsory fingerprinting, state police 
enforcement and the right of the box- 
ing commi.ssion to suspend licenses in- 
stanter, even just before a fight. 

HOT RODDER 

T he iDEAi. -METHOD of meeting Jim 
Lindsley of Bell. Calit.— at least 
the method best calculated to arouse 
a sense of incredulity and thus to dram- * 
atize Jim’s particular message to the 


world — is to watch him climb out of 
his homemade automobile. The proc- 
ess it.self is fascinating, for Jim’s ma- 
chine has an engine fore and an engine 
aft and a hole in the center from which 
his head protrude.s not unlike (hat of 
a man in a steam cabinet. Jim looks as 
though he probably shouldn’t have 
wedgc<l himself into the contraption in 
the first place: he is 38 years old and 
his hair is graying. He is an electrician, 
has three chiltiren, is slightly over- 
weight atul likes to lie in he<l by 11. 

But for all of this Jim is a dedicated 
hot rodder — a member of the exclusive 
200 Miles Per Hour Club which had 
only 15 members when the trials be- 
gan, and admitted three more by the 
time they were over. Furthermore, he is 
not — as most of his fellow citizens in- 
stantly conclude on seeing him — un- 
usual at ail in age, weight or tempera- 
ment. Most of the 2.50 hot rodders 
who have been howling across Utah’s 
Bonneville Salt Flats in the seventh 
annual national speed trials were over 
30. and one driver admitted to 52. 
“People,” says Jim Lindsley, “don’t 
understand what hot rodding is all 
about. 

“We’re sportsmen and competitors. 
Hot ro4iders are all sorts: mechanics, 
service station operators, carpenters, 
doct<)r8. magazine publishers. We 
spend a year and from $1,000 to $10,- 
000 working on a car that suits our 


special fancy. We tinker. We put a 
piece of a Chrysler, a piece of a Mercu- 
ry, a piece of a Ford and several pieces 
of junk together and somehow wind up 
with a hot rod. Sometimes we do things 
the car manufacturers say can’t be 
done and they come around and ask 
us how we do it. We’d rather spend our 
va<'ation.s here on the .salt (lals than in 
Bermuda or fishing or playing golf, just 
because to us there'.s something about 
a car — something about an engine. 
We'd rather work a j’ear, spend all our 
spare ca-sh, travel l.Odd, 2,d(M), even 
3,0(K) miles to race against the clock 
for a minute and 35 seconds. 

“I think that a fellow who doe.s that 
must have something pretty impor- 
tant in min<l. If a kid is a hot rodder 
let him go to it. That way he's got 
something in mind that he's going to 
do tomorrow. The result is his and his 
alone. No one can .say this Isn't a .sport. 
We come up here to win but if our 
chief rival has a breakdown, hell, we’ll 
give him the parts he needs, even help 
him with repairs. I can't say what hot 
rodding all adds up to, but It seems to 
me that when you get 250 men, all 
with different backgrounds an<l dif- 
ferent financial status, who live in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, yet are 
all alike in creating something that'll 
streak acr(Ks.s these flats, you’ve got 
more than just a society for the preser- 
vation of a neighborhood nuisance.” 


SPECTACLE 


'OFF AND PACING’ 

llarne.ss racing fans rouse (o that cry each September as 
Little Brown Jug Day arrives at the Delaware, Ohio Fair 

In the crowd on the oppo.site page are .some of the keenest followers of 
horse racing in the world, but ask them their views on Na.shua or Swaps 
or any <ither thoroughbred and you may draw a blank expre.ssion. They 
are harne.ss-horse fans, a breed whose numbers grow each year as the 
sport of sulky racing wins increasing acceptance around the country, 
and they arc gatherc<l here at the Delaware, Ohio County Fairgrounds 
for the climactic event of the pacing year — the Little Brown Jug clas.sic 
for 3-year-old standardbrcds. Like the Hambletonian, the comparable 
event for 3-year-old trotters which annually packs the little town of 
(loshen, N.Y., the Little Brown Jug draws entrie.s and spectators to lit- 
tle Delaware from as far away as the East and West coasts. The winner’s 
prizes: the 3-year -old championship, a purse of $67,000, and a pottery 
jug for the mantelpiece. For prosix*ct.s in next week’s race, .see page 17. 

PHOTOC.RAPHS BY MARK KAITFMAN 
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SPORTS tLLUSTRATED 



Neck-craning, stand-up crowd of 42,000 follows pacers’ approach to starting line (above) for first race in Jug 
Day card. Closeup (below) shows how mobile, collapsing gate brings horses to the line in post position and on gait 






Rhythmic grace of pacers is epitomized by Noah Hanover (No. 8) as Driver Joe O'Brien, winner 




of 1955 Hambletonian, urges colt on from spread-eagle perch on bouncy, bike-wheeled sulky 




With npstrils distended and heads straining against taut reins, horses try for brush 
speed as close-packed field pounds through turn and straightens out for stretch drive 



TIP: WATCH FOR 
QUICK CHIEF 


He is (he pacer to beat for (he IJttle Brown Jui; next 
week if his peculiar style doesn't tire him too early 

by JEREMIAH TAX 


D klawark County. Ohio is honest farm country and 
its annual four-day fair oflfers the usual quilting hoes, 
shc^pshearing competitions and displays of homemade 
jam. But the lure that will bring some 35,000 to Delaware 
next week is the Derby of the pacing world, the Little 
Brown Jug race that will crown one 3-year-old king of his 
age and gait. 

Xext week’s tenth renewal of the Jug shapes up as a 
closely contested race for an odil reason; the one horse who 
seems well superior to all others is a creature of stubborn, 
quirky habits. His name is Quick Chiet. 

He should like the track at Delaware, a half-mile affair 
that is close to being a circle. P'or the sight of a long straight- 
away in front of him seems to depress Quick Chief; he races 
far better on a half-mile track, with its shorter stretches, 
than he does on a mile track— exactly the reverse of what 
is true for most harness horses. But two of the Chief's other 
peculiarities may well cancel out this advantage. First is his 
dislike of racing behind other horses. No feasible restraint 
or outside post position keeps him from coming away trom 
the gate determined to head the field by the first turn or 
as soon thereafter as possilile. Since he has the sp<H*d to do 
it, he accomplishes this with remarkable con.sistency. Un- 
fortunately, it often takes a lot out of him and thereby 
compounds the diHiculty into which the second (juirk leads 
him. This is his refu.sal, after he hits top speed, to be rated 
off it and hold back some energy for a final brush to the 
wire. He tries to go as fast as he can for as long as he can, 
gradually .slowing down and pacing the last quarter slower 
than the previous three— again, the exact opposite of har- 
ness horse form. In dash events this willful behavior has 
not been much of a handicaft to him: this year he has won 
10 of his 15 starts, including the rich Cane Futurity. But 
the Jug is another matter since, like the Hambletonian 
(harness racing’s equivalent race f<)r trotlersq it is run olT 
in heats. To win. a horse may have to go four separate 
miles, with only about an hour's rest between each, and a 
coll that refust*s to be rated may have little left for that 
final, payoff dash. (The* Jug winner must be first in two 
heats. If a different horse wins each of the first three, the 
winners are brought back for a fourth deciding mile.t 
Quick Chief’s trainer and driver, Billy Haughton, will 
have all this in mind as the field is led to the starting line 



HAUGHTON DRIVES QUICK CHIEF TO CANE FUTURITY VICTORY 


by the moliile gate. Haughton. a husky 31-year-old with a 
sandy crew cut, quick smile and quiet manner that belies 
his daring in the sulky, has worked hard on the Chief’s 
stubborn ways to no avail. And it anyone could change 
them, it is Haughton who, in seven busy years in big-time 
racing, has proved his skill convincingly. Since 1949 horses 
he has trained and driven have won more than $3 million; 
for the pa.st three years he has been the sport’s leading 
money-winning driver; for the past two, he has been the 
leading dash winner. Billy's chances of taking home the 
winner’s share of the purse would seem to depend on his 
bringing Quick Chief in the winner of the first two heats. If 
he doesn’t, the colt may have lost enough of his speed for 
any one of several horses to catch him. 

The Chief’s closest rival this year, though beaten by 
him seven out of the 11 limes they have met, is Libby's 
Boy, who would have been a second choice in the race. 
However. Libby's Boy is a converted trotter and ineligi- 
ble for the Jug. If it is not Quick Chief, therefore, the win- 
ner is literally anybody’s gue.ss, with Meadow Ace, a son 
of the great Adios, po.ssibly shading the rest of thefield. For 
tho.se who pick horse-race winners by their names, one entry 
— .'Veres of Diamonds— is surely the standout. 

.Although the Jug is a fairly new race in the sport’s 
150-year history, it as.sume.s increasing importance each 
time it is run. The rea.son for this is that it is far easier to de 
\elop a pacing colt than a trotter: instea{I of spending long 
hours conditioning a colt to stay on the trotting gait as he 
stretches out liis spe<*d. a trainer merely puls hopples on the 
colt and make.s him a pacer. The hopples, which are leather 
straps encircling the horse’s legs on each side, tend to 
keep him on gait, lessening his chances of breaking stride 
and thereby being virtually eliminated from contention 
in a race. The result has been that many more pacers 
than trotters come to the races each year. In 1947 the 
numbers were practically e(|ual; last year there were 50% 
more pacers than trotters. And the significance ol the Jug 
has grown proportionately. If the current trend to pac- 
ing continu(*s on the country's leading |)ari-mutuel tracks, 
it is entirely possible that the Little Brown Jug may one 
day become the Kentucky Derl)y of the harness w'orld, 
rather than sharing that distinction, as at present, with 
the Hambletonian. end) 
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CONVERSATION PIECE: 


THE GOOD BOXER VS. THE GOOD SLUGGER 


Archie Moore is unmarked (except for an 
abdominal scar, the result of surgery for 
ulcersi after a score of years in the prixe 
ring, during which he has fought the best 
of those who were willing to meet him. HLs 
features are a sign of his extraordinary abil- 
ity to defend himself and of his particular 
care not, if he can help it, to get hit about 
the heafi. Moore started as a defensive fight- 
er but learned early that bo.xing fans do not 
admire this breed. Before long he was devel- 
oping his natural punching ability. One of 
the key points in Moore '.s defense is the curi- 
ous horizontal position of his arms in the 
picture above. If events require, he can 
shift them in.stantly to the more common 
vertical position (glove alongside each jaw) 
and does so with bewildering speed. As 


Rocky Marciano has observed, “He's all 
gloves, arms and elbows." On the other 
hand. Marciano does not greatly respect a 
defense which depends on the arms alone. 
He has repeatedly delivered .such punishing 
bi<iws to opponents' arms that after a few 
rounds they have been so numb as to be all 
but unusable. Roland La Starza emerged 
from a Marciano bout with broken blood 
vessels in his arm. The drawing shows Mar- 
ciano missing with hi.s famous Susie Q right, 
a common occurrence, although when it 
lands, even in the looping overhands Mar- 
ciano throws, it can be devastating. Moore 
does not believe the champion can p«-ne- 
trate his defense with this punch, or any 
other good right. Archie has considerable 
respect, however, for Marciano's left hook. 


FIGHT FACTS 

EVENT: World Heavyweight Champion- 
ship fight between Champion Rocky Mar- 
ciano and Challenger .\rrhie Moore. 15 
round-s. Marciano’s .sixth title defense 
DATE; Tuesday, September 20 
TIME: 10:30 p.m.. Eastern Daylight Time 
PLACE: Yankee Stadium, New York City 
PRICES: $40 (ringside), $30, $20, $10 
TELEVISION: Theatre Network Televi- 
sion to 124 theaters in 90 cities. Average 
price $3.50. Bill Corum, announcer. No 
home TV 

RADIO: ABC— 10:30 p.m. Russ Hodges 
and Steve Ellis, announcers. I'refight pro- 
gram at 10:16 to 10:26, with five minutes 
of news before the fight 
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SUBJECT: ARCHIE MOORE 


MARCIANO GONNA HIT ME?’ 


Challenger Moore tells in his own words — and Artist Robert Riger’s drawings show — how Moore expects 
to win the world's heavyweight championship from Rocky Marciano in next Tuesday night’s big dght 


W HBN I GO in there I never worry about what he’s 
gonna do. I hnnw what he’s gonna do. 

‘‘I'm a stylist. I can cope with any situation. 
"Nobody’s been stronger than me in there. The fella 
might be bigger, heavier. But he ain’t any stronger." 

This training camp confidence of Archie Moore, chal- 
lenger. has been a glove flicked in the face of history, an 
outrageous insolence. It is against the odds and the gods 
that Archie Moore can win the world heavyweight cham- 
pionship. For if he should beat Champion Rocky Marciano 
at Yankee Stadium on the night of Sept. 20 Moore will 
be the first light-heavyweight champion ever to rise above 
his station and, even at his official and suspect age of 
the oldest fighter ever to win the title. He will, further- 
more, have defeated one of the roughest barroom brawlers 
the game has recently seen, a man who never has been 
defeated as a profe.ssional (Coley Wallace beat Marciano 
in amateur daysl, has been knocked down only once and 
has won 42 of his 48 bouts by knockouts. 

(There are weaknesses in the structure of the argument 
for Marciano though. Most of his brief record was made 
against unknowns in the way stations of New England 
fight clubs. He is. in fact, compounded of all that makes a 
club fighter — heedles.s of defense, a hard-charging, free- 
swinging mass of aggression. The name fighters Marciano 
defeated— Joe Louis, Joe Walcott, Ezzard Charles— were 
over the hill by the time Rocky got to them. .And he was 
astonishingly unable to deliver a finishing blow to the 
inept, helpless Don Cockell last .May, though Rocky threw 
his best outlaw punches without fear of retaliation. The 
referee, not Marciano, stopped that fight. Cockell was on 
his feet at the end. > 

Moore's confidence, endemic to his Berk.shire Hills camp, 
is based less on an underestimation of Marciano than on a 
sure self-knowledge that Archie Moore is one of the all- 
time great boxers of his weight, a master .strategist, a 
superb tactician, a brilliant technician, a sturdy, scientific 
puncher. Archie will tell you he is any and all of these. To 
a surprising extent he is. 

He knows all the punches and throws them hard and 
beautifully in a style which, while cla.ssic, he has modified 
to his own taste. He sets up the opposing fighter to receive 
what Archie wants to give him. He tricks him into throw- 
ing punches Archie wants to counter. He advances accord- 
ing to plan, retreats only to previously prepared positions. 
But he has been beaten and hence he can be beaten. Ezzard 
Charles did it three times when Charles was at his peak. 
Harold Johnson — recently fed a poisoned orange in Phila- 
delphia (SI. May 30>— beat Moore and so did Henry Hall, 
Leonard Morrow, Holman Williams and Jimmy Bivins, 
among others. Moore beat them all but Charles in return 
bouts and in any case, his friends say, Archie sometimes 
fought on a wholly inadequate diet. Now he is hungry 
in another sense. He eats well, especially since his Bobo 


Olson payday, but Archie's appetite for the heavyweight 
championship is enormous. How will he get it? By using, 
he says, all he has learned in 20 years of fighting the world 
over, from Tasmania to Toledo. He is convinced he can 
hit Marciano almost at will, that Marciano cannot hit him. 

Moore on heavyweights: 

“You’re fightin’ heavyweights, don’t forget you’re hit- 
tin’ a stationary target. The fellas I fought, you can’t 
hardly hit 'em. Some of ’em you can’t hardly hit with a 
handful of rice— fellas like Holman Williams, like the Co- 
coa Kid— ’less you plan your punches. 

"Fight heavyweights, I don’t have any trouble hittin’ 
'em. Take Bob Baker. They say he was to be one of the best 
young heavyweights— boxin’ style. Time I got through 
with him he was a bloated bloody mess. I didn’t have no 
trouble hittin' Nino Valdes and I weighed 196 then. Mar- 
ciano isn’t goin’ to be any trouble for me. . . . Course, all 
the time you got to exercise a certain amount of caution 
you’re in there with a puncher like that.” 

Moore on the manly arl: 

“There are things I just know now. They’re part of me. 
You’d be amazed the number of champions don’t know 
the fundamentals of boxing. I mean the .ABCs of boxing. 
Don't print that I said they’re stupid, you understand. 
But there’s champions don’t even know the fundamentals. 
It’s a no wonder so many of ’em can’t fight when they 
don’t know how to move. Can’t stand, can’t even stand 
up in the ring, can’t even walk around. 

"Take the hook, jah, uppercut, cross. They’re the basic 
punches. Everything else come out of that. 

"The left cross, it’s a different punch. Not many of them 
throw it. They don’t know it exists. Anybody tell you they 
no such thing as a left cross, you tell them they're a liar. 
Why isn’t there such a thing as a left cross? There’s a right 
cross, and you got two hands. Anything you do with your 
right hand you can do with your left hand. It’s a good 
punch, say you’re trapped in a corner. Like this.’’ 

Moore leaned back against his cottage’s screen-door 
Jamb and let his head fall, his eyes going down past his 
left hand, which was lying flat along the left center ol his 
chest, palm in, the lelt forearm slanting down along the 
chest. He carried his right arm crooked and low. He shot 
the left hand, fingers open and extended, diagonally up 
across his chest and straight out, past and ahead of the 
right shoulder. 

“Anybody can throw a shot-put can make a cross. Same 
motion.’’ 

“You mean you kind of push it?" 

"No, it’s not a push. It’s a .snap. You got to snap.” 

Moore believes the left jab is the fighter’s best punch. 

“What I mean, from the jab you set up everything el.se. 
Just suppose I was fightin’ Marciano. Just .suppose I was 
fightin' him and I was a little bit afraid of what he might 
conlinued on next page 
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THE UPPERCUT 

The uppercut, to Moore, is essentially defensive. It is the only 
punch in which the arm is turned palm upwarii an«i the right 
uppercut is the only one in which the weight rests on the right 
foot. It is struck when the weight is well back, as in retreating. 


THE LEFT HOOK 

The hook’s force is like that of a heavy ball .swinging on the 
enfl of a r«p«*. The left ftmt pivot.s, the hips start the power, 
shoulder rotation continues the power. The final snap, the blow’s 
authority, comes from a sud<len upwarti tipping of the elbow. 


SUBJECT: ARCHIE MOORE 

mutiuiifd from payr 19 


do to me. I’d use that jai)— stifT jabs. I 
mean he might want to throw punches 
in over my Jaii. but 1 don’t believe he 
can do it. One thing, my arms longer 
than his. Then my jab is so hard and 
fast that his head would be goin’ back, 
back, back. back. What I mean, be- 
sides while 1 wa.s pilin’ up points the 
jab can be a very damaging weapon, 
a very cutting weapon. 

“You can use the jab to set a man 
up for what you want to do. You don’t 
just move the head where you want it. 
You knock it. You knock it where you 
want it.” 

Does the jab’s power come from a 
push off the right foot? 

”No, left foot. Left foot. Left foot 
and the shoulder.” 

(Archie meant that by taking a 
quick short step with the left fool 
he builds up the weight momentum 
he needs to give the jab real power, 
adds more bulk momentum by quickly 


extending the left shoulder forward.) 

“The left foot is the key to balance. 
In boxing the left fool is the key. The 
right foot is the rudder.” 

Moore regards the jab as both a 
defensive and offensive weapon. 

“Some people carry their hands high. 
Me, I carry my hands low but I get 
that jab up there, and with force all 
the same.” 

Could the jab be used in the same 
corner defensive situation as the left 
cross? 

“No, the position back there isn't a 
good one for jabs. I mean you’re mov- 
in'. Your main thought, your main 
thinkin’ is e.scape. Of course, you might 
could use a couple of good jabs to help 
you out of there and start again. But 
once you’s out you got to start all over 
again. Left cross is a good punch there 
because you use it at a time when it 
isn’t hardly possible to throw a punch. 

“Position is everything. In boxin’ 


position is everything— how you have 
your body set.” 

Moore said he never, "but nerer’* 
throws a punch unless everything is 
right for the punch — unless his legs and 
hands are where he wants them and his 
body balance is correct. 

He demonstrated the importance of 
body balance by having the SI man 
stand up. 

“What make you think you’re on 
balance? You on balance?” He pushed 
gently with two fingers and the SI man 
sat down. 

Then Moore stood in the fighter's 
“natural position” — left foot forward 
and in a slight crouch. 

The SI man pushed him hard but 
nothing happened. The SI man tried 
the “natural position.” Moore pushed 
and again nothing happened. 

Moore has the rare ability to start 
the jab and then, using the same body 
momentum, crook the arm and convert 
the jab into a good left hook. It is done 
in one motion. He calls this “hooking 
off a jab.” Tony Zale was a master at 
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THE RIGHT CROSS 

The motion of the cross is like that of the shot-put but Moore 
is a straight puncher and his cross does not move leftward across 
the body quite so much as most. Power starts with a pu.sh off 
the right foot, continues up through hip, shoulder and elbow. 


THE LEFT JAB 

The jab is boxing’s best punch, Moore .says. His jab starts low 
because he carrie.s his arms low. A sudden straightening of the 
arm to almost full length, it begins with a short forward .step of 
the left foot, which must be flat on the canvas when the jab lands. 



it and Moore regards himself as tops at 
it too. Joe Louis, he says, never did it. 

“Louis would go jab, jab, drop his 
arms. Jab, Jab, drop his arms. Then, 
if he wanted to make a hook, he’d do ij, 
all by itself, real quick. Wasn’t the 
same thing." 

The "hook off the jab" and the 
“left cross" are two Moore trade-marks 
which set him off from most fighters. 

Moore on esfapologtj: 

“I try to build a bridge. With each 
punch I try to build a Itridge so I 
can escape over It if something goes 
wrong. That's what you call escapol- 
ogy. That’s what I call escapology.” 

(Sparring with Clint (Tiger) Ba- 
con, a journeyman light heavyweight, 
Moore showed the escape bridge he uses 
when he misses with a left hook. It is 
merely the economical device of having 
the hooking arm ready to block any 
possible counter.) 

“Even when I’m escapin’ I’m tryin’ 
to think of how to get myself back in 
position. I try never to be off balance. 
Like if he throws a left hook at me I 


pick it off with my right hand, use that 
same hand in that same position to 
thrown punch. You know how many of 
’em can do that? You know how many? 
One. Me. Ray Robinson never saw the 
day he could do that. I don’t fight 
like nobody else who ever lived.” 

(On second thought, going by what 
he has read and old-timers have told 
him, Moore thinks maybe he fights a 
good deal like Joe Cans.) 

Moore on the uppermt: 

“The uppercut is a defensive weapon. 
It’s a defensive weapon, the only punch 
that is. Use it like if a man has you 
trapped against the ropes and rainin’ 
punches on you from all angles, if you 
use the uppercut, even if you throw it 
blind, you put enough force behind it 
you’re liable to knock the man out." 

Doesn’t Marciano use the uppercut 
as an offensive weapon? 

“Yeah. That’s why he mi-sses so 
much. You ever see him miss? He 
jumps almost off the floor. Saddler, 
Saddler uses the right uppercut, left 
uppercut as a cutting weapon. An of- 


fensive weapon, but a cutting weapon.’* 
(Moore thinks of “cutting” a good 
deal. He may have in mind Marciano’s 
reputation as a “bleeder" and especial- 
ly the champion’s nose, slit in the sec- 
ond Charles fight. Don Cockell did 
not test the nose but Moore, a mar- 
velous jabber, almost certainly will.) 
il/oorc OH enmhinotions: 

“I would say a combination was a 
successionofsuccesse.s. You don’t throw 
’em unle.ss you got your man hurt . ’ I.,es8 
you’ve first lured him out of position 
and hurt him, then you go to work with 
your combinations. 

“Simplest one is a 1-2. Left and right 
to the head. 

“I won’t tell you the numbers to my 
combinations. Those are my secrets." 

Moore’s system of cataloguing the 
combinations he uses is all his own. He 
has a number for each punch in a series 
but the same punch delivered twice in 
a row in a combination will, by .Archie’s 
mystical method, have a different num- 
ber on ilssecond deli very. He was asked, 
eonlinued on page 40 
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FOOTBALL IN 
THE FAR WEST 


In the first of five regional reports, Si’s expert scouts the 
Coast and Mountain conferences and rales I'CLA the best 

by HERMAN HICKMAN 


A MAN can cover a lot of territory 
chasing down the crop of football 
teams maturing in the vast stretches 
between the Rocky .\fountain slopes 
and the placid waters of the Pacific, 
but if he’s looking for power he need go 
no farther than Los Angeles C<tunty. 
The I 'SC Trojans and their cross-town 
brethren at I’C’LA are so loaded with 
talent and brawn it will be an upset of 
Merriwellian proportions if any of the 
Pacific Coast Conference members or 
independents successfully challenges 
them. The one ciuestion— how do the 
West’s best rate nationally?— will be 
at least partially answered next week 
when I’Cl^A meets mighty Maryland 
{o/ipos//ei, definitely one of the best in 
the country, at f’ollege Park. 

On the I’acific Coast the only real 
opposition either southern California 
school might encounter should come 
from Stanford. There are a few un- 
tested young braves up at Palo .-Mto 
who could j'ust conceivably throw the 
high and mighiys’ camps into an up- 
roar with a couple of reckless raiding 
parties. Two independents, Colleg<- of 
the Pacific and San Jose State, are the 
other sturdy conien<ler8. 

Rut t)»at is about it. The terrible 
Bear of (’alifornia. whose mere growl 
from the lair of Berkeley used to sent! 
the boys scurrying, is an unstuffed 
hide of his oldtime self. Resistance 
fr«)m the northern half of the Pacific 
(’oast Conference, with Washington 
in the lead, will be sporadic and n4ii 
very effective. I'tah looks to be the 
best of the Skyline (’onference. How- 
ever, neitlier the Skyline nor its weak- 
er rehiiion, the Rocky .Mountain C’on- 
ference, is in a class with the Coast 
schools. The material runs thinner in 
the high altitudes. 


PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 

UCLA. Kligible for the Hose Bowl this 
year, UCLA should win the PCC ti- 
tle and get there on its own merits. 
The UCLA hackfield is the best on the 
Coast. The only weak spot, tailback, 
has four candidates, any one of whom 
could make a good team. Doug Brad- 
ley, the likely starter, began at tail- 
back last season hut was beaten out 
later by T’rinio Villanueva. Ronnie 
Knox, the citimt n Ubre, has been a dis- 
appointment on offense l>ut surjirisiiig- 
ly good on defen.se. He ci4ul<l catch fire. 
In returning All-America Boh Daven- 
port, U(’LA has the best fullback in 
the country and just behind him is 
substitute Doug I’eters. Jim Deck«’r 
is pr«)l)aMy the best wingback Red 
Sanders ever had. 

If real trouble develops for Sanders 
it will be in the line, grievously deplet- 
e<l by graduation. San<lers has paired 
ex-(iuard Hardiman Cureton with (lil 
Moreno at tackle, insuring himself ex- 
cellent protection there, and he has 
converted Don Shinnick, the No. .’i 
fullback, to guard, u move that might 
be his best. Sanders believes Shinnick 


will develop into the UCLAns’ greatest 
guard. My guess is that the line situa- 
tion will improve immensely with the 
season. 

Southern California. This may be a 
Trojan year. There are 23 lettermen re- 
turning from last season's Rose Bowl 
S(juad. In Jon Arnett at left half, 
Southern Cal has the most unsung and 
underrated player in the country. .An- 
other good sign is that star (juarter- 
back southpaw Jim (’ontratlo is be- 
ing pushed by Kllsworth Ki.ssinger and 
Frank Hall. Marvin Goux is probably 
out for theseasfm with a back injury, 
but the line is bruising. No one could 
ask for a better jjair of guards than Or- 
lando Ferrante and George (ialli. Leon 
Clarke, a tenacious fi-fool 4-inch, 215- 
pounder, heads an impre.ssive corps of 
offensively minded ends. 

Stanford. Word is out that Coach 
I’huck Taylor has the best sophomores 
on the C oast this fall, and with 22 let- 
termen returning the Indians might 
surprise. If I'f'LA’s forward wall fails 
to jell, Stanford is the most likely 
Hose Bowl representative. Outstand- 
ing are Fullback Bill Tarr and Knd Bill 
continiird on poge 27 


A RED-CLAD TEST FOR WEST COAST POWER 

The sturdy and capal)le-looking young men on the oppo.site page have a 
spe4-ial meaning for lough-talking Henry R. (Redi Sanders, coach of 
UCL.A’s highly ranked Bruins. They are the starting hackfield of the Uni- 
versity ol .Maryland, which on Sept. 24 meets UCLA in the first big inter- 
sectional clash of the year. On the outcome of the game might well hang 
the national reputations not only of the schools but of East and West 
football. Was the situation serious? Last week Sanders, whose own 
team is pictured on the following pages, ad<lressed his sejuad. "I’ve just 
been told,” he said, "that the AP voted you the top team in the coun- 
try." He turned contemptuously for the showers. Not a man dared laugh. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



MARYLAND BACKFtELO from left)-. P'rank Tamburotio, 
quartt'rback; Tom Solt'p, fullback; Howie Dare, right halfback; 
p]d Vereb, left halfback, This quartet was second-siring on Coach 
Jim Tatum's 19'>4 Terrapins, although Tamburello started a few 


games after midseason. They own the ingredients for -splil-T 
success- fast-breaking halfback.s, a powerful fullback. All eyes are 
on Tamburello’s pa.s.sing han<l (here concealed in his helmet) 
which he broke at lacrosse last .spring but says feels line now. 




MARYLAND LINE: Jim Parson$i, 
end: Mike Sandusky, tackle; Ron 
Athey, Hob Pellegrini, cen- 

ter: Gene Dyson, guard; A1 Whar- 
ton, tackle: Russell Dennis, end. Major 
strength is at center where Pellegrini, 
a big (6 foot 3 inch, 22o pound » con- 
verte<i guard, is a likely All-America 
can<li<late. There is plenty «)f talent 
and depth everywhere except guard. 









UCLA LINE: Rommip Ix>ud(l, •*ntl: 
Gil Moreno, luckle; Jim Brown, ^uard; 
Steve Palmer, center; Hardiman Cure- 
ton, Kuard; Rojter White, tackle: John 
Smith, end. In Re<l Sanders' coaching 
the line is the thing, and the undefeat- 
ed 19-'>4 line lost three main pillars. 
But veterans Cureton lan All-America 
candidalei, Loudd and Moreno are 
the prospective reme<lie.s for the loss. 



UCLA BACKFIELD from lefl\: Jim Decker, ritcht hulftmck; 
Bob Bergduhl, quarterbuck; Bob Davenport, fullback; Doug 
Bradley, left halfback and tailback. With the exception of Dav- 
enirort, possibly the greatest fullback in UCLA hi-story, this 


backfielcl i.s pretty greim. The big line will spring it loo.se if it 
masters the balletlike preci-sion of Sanders' plays. Unpictured i.s 
Ronnie Knox, the dream boy who is being schoole<l for tailback 
and whose spring training reports were optimistic despite injury. 



WEST COAST FOOTBALL 

continued from page i2 

Stewart who lead the nation in yards 
from pass receptions with 577. 
California. A hard year, I fear, for 
Coach Pappy Waldorf. Ko team could 
lose such men as Paul Larson at quar- 
terback. Jim Hanifan at end and Matt 
Hazeltine at center and not be weaker. 
To complicate matters the freshman 
squad was only mediocre. Oklahoma 
and Ohio State are missing from the 
schedule this year but Pittsburgh could 
be murder. Sleep well, Pappy. 
Washington. The Huskies won only 
two and lost eight last year, but I fig- 
ure they can’t have as many bad breaks 
again. There are 25 lettermen return- 
ing. Sandy Lederman, an excellent 
passer, is back again. He is backed up 
by fictitious-sounding Credell (the In- 
credible) Green, a real runner who 
tran.sferred from West Contra Costa 
Junior College. Other junior college 
transfers are supposed to help. 
Washington State. This is the team 
generally rated highest in the North. 
Twenty-one lettermen, including 10 
starters, are the basis for the enthusi- 
asm. The veteran line i.s lead by 220- 
pound Tom Gunnari, an offensiveguard 
and defensive tackle. The backfield, 
though spearheaded by 210-pound 
Fullback Bob Miller, is not of cham- 
pionship caliber. 

Oregon State. Tommy Prothro strikes 
out for himself at Oregon State this 
year. He is installing the Tennes.see- 
UCLA version of the balanced-line sin- 
gle wing, but with a squad which won 
only its opening game in 1954 it will be 
a mistake to expect very much. 

Oregon. Coach Len Casanova suffered 
the heaviest losses of any squad on the 
Coast. 1 may have his team rated too 
low hut with George Shaw, one of the 
really great T quarterbacks, gone and 
only three lettermen returning, the 
squad is certainly thin. 

Idaho. The Vandals’ unexpected 10 0 
victory over Washington Slate last 
year, first since 1925, and the current 
squad’s high morale belie the fair-to- 
middling material. 

INDEPENDENTS 
College of the Pacific. With only five 
lettermen lost, COP should field an- 
other excellent team. They will tell 
you there is not a better lineman in 
the country than Tackle John Nisby. 
San Jose State. State beat Stanford 
last year and should be much stronger. 
The sensational fullback, Joe Ulm, out 
with injuries last year, is back. As a 
sophomore in 1953 he scored 1 1 touch- 


downs in the first four games before 
being declared ineligible. 

Whitworth College. The school was 
undefeated in 1954 and has 20 letter- 
men returning and should lead the 
strong Evergreen Conference again. 

SKYLINE CONFERENCE 
Utah. The Redskins suffered their 
worst season since 1950 last year. I’m 
picking them to regain the perch 
usurped by Denver’s speedy backs in 
1954. Cactus Jack Curtice has a car- 
load of brilliant sophomores up from 
a fine freshmen eleven. 

Wyoming. Coach Phil Dicken's Cow- 
boys were the only team to defeat 
champion Denver last fall. There are 
21 lettermen returning from that 
squad, including all-conference Cap- 
tain Ray Lutterman at tackle; ‘Bugs’ 
Carter, all-conference end; and Joe 
Matrogiovanni, the all-conference 
quarterback who homes in Brooklyn. 
Denver. The departure of Coach Bob 
Blackman for Dartmouth and the 
graduation of the top six backs on last 
year’s championship squad about do 
the mile-high boys in for this year. 
Colorado A&M. After a weak season 
in 1954 the Aggies should be much 
improved. Chief threat is Quarterback 
Gary Glick, who last year led the na- 
tion in pass interceptions, placed fifth 
nationally in total offense. 

New Mexico. A good backfield with 
the possibility of a fine passing attack 
may make the Lobos the giant killers 
in the loop. 

Utah State. A new coaching staff and 
the loss of last year’s line are too much 
of a load this year. 

Montana and Brigham Young. It looks 
like a race for the security of the storm 
cellar again. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
CONFERENCE 

Western State was awarded the 
championship in 1954 after conference 
officials discovered an ineligible player 
on Montana State, .\gain, it looks 
like the same top teams, with MSC, 
loser of only its final game last year, 
enjoying an edge. But it will be close. 
Western State has virtually the same 
team intact that finished last season 
with a fine 9-1 record. 

If neither should fall, a not-unlikely 
thought since injuries can easily throw 
any of the conference’s talent-thin 
teams out of balance, the probable can- 
didates to fill in the breach are Idaho 
State and tough Colorado Mines. 
Colorado State has been building and 
most likely will oust Colorado College 
from fifth spot. n i>. 


HICKMAN'S 

HUNCHES 

for 

GAMES OF SATURDAY, SEPT, i: 

• Georgia Tech vs. Miami (Fia.). Til 

Hurricanes have the running, the Yd 
low Jackets the passing. Traditional!; 
tough in Atlanta, GEORGIA TECH 

• Georgia vs. Mississippi. Initial in 
pulse said Georgia but the size and apM 
of the Rebels convinced me. OL’ MISS 

• Pittsburgh vs. California. John Midi 
elosen makes his debut as Pitt com 
against graduation-riddled Cal. A nei 
coach with veterans versus a vetmv 
coach with new players. PITTSBURGH 

• use vs. Washington State. Train* 
in hundred-plus temperatures, the ma 
from Troy have that lean and huii|^ 
look. Such men are dangerous. USC 

• UCLA vs. Texas A&M. The UCLAo 
better not dream too much of the Mar} 
land game or they might be rudal 
awakened by the Aggies. Stiff UChi 

• Missouri vs. Maryland. Tatum' 
Terps travel to Columbia to pay their rf 
spects to Don Faurot, the patron saint c 
the split T. Comfortably, M ARYLANE 

• Texas vs. Texas Tech. The Red RaU 
ers from Lubbock are loaded but Texai 
after a disappointing season, is hun^, 
and the game is in Austin. TEXAI 

• Florida v$. Mississippi State. Stat 
this season would be a fit foe for anj 
body but Florida is much improved. I 
a real close one, FLORIDA. 

• LSU vs. Kentucky. The Wildcat! 
passing combination of Bob Hardy t 
Bob Schnellenberger should be too mue 
for LSU . . . KENTUCKY. 

• Texas Christian vs. Kansas. Bleedtn 
Kansas really bled last year. The Horn® 
Frogs from Fort Worth are bigger, fastd 
and more experienced. All this adds ir 
to . . . TEXAS CHRISTIAN. 

ALSO: 

Arkansas over Tulsa 

Baylor over Hardin-Simmons 

Clemson over Presbyterian 

Houston over Montana 

Wyoming over Kansas State 

Nebraska over Hawaii 

Rhode Island over Northeastern 

Oregon State over Brigham Young 

Richmond over Randolph-Macon 

South Carolina over Woilord 

Stanford over College of the Pacific 

Utah over Oregon 

Tulane over VMI 

Virginia Tech over Wake Forest 

Washington over Idaho 
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THE WONDERFUL 



WORLD OF SPORT 


WAS IT 
THE 

PENNANT? 


Kiner siitl his hand up the bat and 
jumped back from the plate. The um- 
pire fifled hi.s (eft leg and turned to 
gel out of the way. Kerra whirled and 
caught the ghastly sight through the 
bars of his mask. “Is this the end?" 
he might have asked. “Is this the 
pennant?” Whitey Ford’s wild pitch 
crashed into the grandstand wall 
and Cleveland's winning run scored, 
leaving the Yankees mired in sec- 
ond place. rSec liA.sKitALL, page 44) 

PHOTOGRAPH nv MARK KAl'KKMAN 
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WONDERFUL WORLD WHlinutd 


SAILING QUEEN 
AND 

HER COURT 


Th(‘ biggest prize in women’s sailing, 
(he Mrs. Charles Francis Adams cup. 
synib<d of North American supremacy, 
went (0 the tiniest skipper, four-foot 
1 1-inch Toni Monetti, the 18-year -old 
pride of Long Island's Manhasset Hay 
Yacht ( lub. a consistent winner of 

■^ng titles since she was only 13 

I'HOTOCKAl’HS BY MORRIS ROSENKELD 


TROPHY PRESENTATION to Winner 
Monetii is ma«Je by .Mrs. Henry S. .Morgan, 
wife of presi<lent of Morth American Yacht 
Rucini; Union, daughter of cup donor, Nfrs. 
Charl«*s Franci.K A<iams, With Toni, crew 
memlier-K Drake, .Mucy, Thomson, Walker. 







COMPETING CREWS from all over the U.S. gather 
for an informal group portrait after three days of sailing 
International 21()s at the American Yacht Club in Hye, 
N.Y. The lady sailors are: {front row, left to right) Mrs. 
William Bents of the Forth Worth (Tex.) Boat Club, Mrs. 
Robert Hill of the Fort Worth BC, Miss Chrissie Drake of 
the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, Skipper .\Ionetti, Miss 
Jane Hurndell of the Newport Harbor (Calif.) Yacht Club, 
Miss Mary Jane Ellis, skipper of the Eastern Point (Mass.) 
Yacht Club team. Mrs. Connie Pilling, skipper of the Man- 
toloking (N.J.) Yacht Club team and Miss Pat O’Malley 
of the Mantoloking YC; (second row) Mrs. Earl Collings of 
the Fort Worth BC, Miss Dianne McFarland of the Fort 
Worth BC, Miss Zandra Walker of the Manhasset Hay 
YC, Miss Jill Thomson of the Manhasset Bay YC, Miss 


Ruth Haskell, skipper of the Newport Harbor YC team, 
Mrs. Alice (juick of the Newport Harbor YC. Mrs. Eleanor 
Brumder Stark of Pine Lake (Wis.) Yacht Club, Miss Carol 
(lallum, skipper of Pine Lake YC team, and Mrs. Jane 
Chance of Mantoloking YC; ihack roio Mrs. Hal Latti- 
more, skipper of Fort W’orth BC team, Mrs. Gordon Gibbs 
of Beverly (Mas.s.) Yacht Club, Mrs. William Saltonstall, 
skipper of Beverly YC team, Mrs. Cortland Converse of 
the Beverly YC. Miss Frances Macy of Manhasset Bay 
YC, Mrs. Marjorie Morris of Newport Harbor YC (sub- 
stitute from American YC), Mrs. Nancy Cooke of East- 
ern Point YC, Miss Marion Childs. Eastern Point YC, 
Mrs. Harriet Holdsworth of Eastern Point YC, Mrs. Ruth 
Reel) of Mantoloking YC, Miss Beachy Brumder of Pine 
Lake YC and Mrs. Maynard Meyer of Pine I^ake YC. 
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CASTING 

CONTEST 


The national Hy and l)ait casting cham- 
pionships at St. Louis attracted 278 an- 
glers from the U.S.. Canada and Mexico, 
hut instead of fish the targets were rings 
on the water to test accuracy, a ball field 
for distance elTorts. While champions like 



Jon Tarantino Ic/i) who won skish, 

trout-fly distance and men’s all-distaticc 
with a ^.nrU-foot total were crowned, the 
tournament brought out a wide vari- 
ety of lechnii|ues an<l cont(*rlioti.s as ex- 
hibited here by live other contestants. 

eUOTOC.HAI'HS BY CEOWSK lIAhRlS 


MI&S JUOV HUCK OF BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 




ROBLEE. i 

The open-collar feeling in leather j 


Care to be aided ond abetted like 
this? \N i%(”i \surit Id p>1 inlo llir act ^lirti 
thrir luisUimU pnl on ihe new Kolilee l^)* 
Trim all the lime. 

Ilte reason roiild Ik* ihul tlio KoMee 1.^)- 
Trim isn't at all like your onlinary oxfonls. 
fins s||(H* is aliiidst an ineli l<iwer at the lop. 

That's like o|M-nin^ your shirt rnllar. (iiNes 
y<m a lot nmre freeiiom. lint frreilom is one 
thing an<l sii|iiH)rl is another. Ri>l>lee man- 
ages Id take can* of Iwith these reipiireinenls 
in a pretty clexer way. I'he Iwse of tlie sIhk* 
is maiie hrouiler at the heel. The siiles of the 
8h<K* are ta[R‘re<l iiiwaril to a narrower oxal 


<ipening. That way tlie «hoe goe.s right along 
with your sl<'p instead of slipping n|> and 
down as yon walk. 

I’hen again, the reason fi*r all this atten- 
tive ai<l might Ik* that this is a Raglan wing- 
lip style, file leather is soft llama, the real 
ihing. Vm can tell that hy the lightly traced 
graining. This wing-lip isn’t exa« tly cfinven- 
lional either there's a 2-eyelet tie and the 
|M*rforations are continued across the lop of 
the tongue for a ciislom touch. Rut you can 
s<‘e all this for yonrs<‘ir. That's whv we took 
most of your time to tell you about the 
comfort, ^our Hoblec dealer has this 


I.tt-Trim in walnut, leak, black nr maph' 
llama, in smooth leather . . . black, brown or 
chestnut calf. Hoblec Division, Brown Shoe 
Comjiany, St. Louis. 
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There’s a new yardstiek 
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for sports clothes 



Brifililin'ss! [.('t po with colur! 

Ftir Iri-iin'. tlw rno-l t<in«<T\ati\c pirl 
...till* iiio>t tradilitiiial male. Ittir^t' nut 
ill lirilliaiil |>tiiiii.ipi' ! \iiii where <|i> \uii 
.••ee the iiio-t hearl-wariiiinn "-haih-'y Iti 
jMire woo]. iMiurallv . Tlijo woiuler hU'r 
hflo a •ii|htIi alliiiiK lor 
K\er> -liade lake- oii radiaio'e . . . 
thut*» uiiiiimiiieij l<\ I'leaiiiiip or wear! 


II itlf-ttfifti friitlinii! Swiiip a eluh. 
trai'k a deer ... or -Ireteli out la/il\ hy 
llie hearth . . . w<iol iiio\e- with M>ii all 
tlie Win, Ne\er ron-lriel- Muir eomfort 
the wa% >oi)ie hlK-r-^ do. I'oiiit of fai t 
, . . llii- iialiiral inar\el i- -o elu-lie it 
I'aii aeiiiulK Im* -Irelclieil ii|i to oiie.lliird 
it- leiipth . . . llien rnnifx luuL' It's 
tlie liU-r with ea>e Imilt in! 




ir f’illlirr-nisc! lleiilth-wi-e. too! 
'Iliere'- jii-l no e<{niil for llie wa\ wool 
proteet- \ciu apain-t all iho-e iiuloor- 
oiitrloor l^•lIl|>eriltnte i lianpi'-! For wool 
i- an in-nlatinp wmider . . . aet- to 
kei'p ym at an even lenijMTatnre 
whether Non’re out hravinp llie hreive.s 
or -luipplinp clo-e in the tire. In wool, 
yon inner ha\e that ehimniy, 
sealed. in ii'elinp. 

riilinrss! \\ hat >laniinn. what 
toiiphne-- i> hidileii heiiealh wooF- 
liiMirion-. -<dt hand. I'hi- nuinral hl>er 
j- tindii|>lii’ated In -cienee. It ha*- an 
aina/inp re-ilieiiee. a li\el\ honnee-liaek 
that o\ereome- haitpinp. -appinp. II mui 
want '|>nrt' elotlie- that kee|i their po'id 
look-, hirthdav iiiter hirthday . . . inukc 
feun* yon alway> pel jnire wool. 
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measures up to 





lOO YEJ\.RS IJV AIVJEKICA 


The excitement of seeing a bird explode out of 
the underbrush ... the thrill of watching a well-exwuled 
retrieve . . . these thing.s never change for the true hunting enthusiast. 
Unchanging, too, for 100 years, Ls the deep-down goodness and 
niatc'hlc^ quality of MILLER HIGH LIFE, the favorite lK>er of so many 
sportsmen throughout America. For the final, fitting 
touch to your day of hunting. . . and on all refre.shment 
occasions, enjoy life with Miller High Life! 


. . . and still the 

National Champion of Quality 



€ 

TIP FROM THE TOP 



Particularly useful for 
high-handicap golfers 


jnm Jl« BHOWNINC. itolj i'Xnh, 


One of the most common swing-wrecking faults of the 
high-handicap golfer is his tendency to pick the club 
up at the start of the backswing. The moment he 
makes that faulty move, the golfer has virtually sur- 
rendered all chances of playing a good shot. His hands 
and his arms are just where they shouldn’t be, and 
they remain hopelessly wrong throughout the remain- 
der of the backswing and the down.swing. He usually 
cannot help chopping at the ball. In his muscular en- 
tanglement, it is the only course of action open to him. 

The idea, of course, is to swiiu} the club back. If you 
do, the odds are that you will then swing down and 
through the shot correctly. I have one tip for starting 
the backswing properly that ha.s worktvJ wonders with 
my pupils. I instruct them to push their elbows closer 
together ju.st before they start to take the club back. 
When you do this, you will find that it is almost impos- 
sible to pick the club up. Furthermore, it helps you to 
take the club back in a smooth sweeping arc. I might 
add that among the pros -Ren Hogan is perhaps the 
most obvious e.xponent this habit of pushing their 
elbows toward each other is almost second nature. 



NEXT WEEK; JIM ECKiEKTEV ON \\AK.MINC; I P TO THE SHOT 



Ihere’s only one 


Pendleton Woolen Mills * forUond, Oregon 


In any event 

the winner is Pendleton. In fine 
fabrics, clear colors and cosuol 
comfort Pendleton leads the 
field. And that's because Pendle- 
ton buys the choicest Pacific 
Northwest wool . . . dyes, spins 
and weaves it into the rich sturdy 
fobrics for which Pendleton 
sportswear is so famous. 


Ilutfrolod: 

Umotilla Toxos Ploid Shirt, $13.95 
Pondlalon TwCMn Treusors 




always virgin wool 
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M(K»re* has tape<l his own hands sincr he broke one because of 
improper taping. Without protection of fat or muscle, the hand, 
especially the knuckles, is extremely vulnerable. The rules permit 
12 yards of two-inch surgical gauze, eight feet of 1 ' ^-'nch adhesive 
tape for each hand. Taping siart.s at the wrist and can extend 
only to within one inch of knuckles. It prevent.s complete closing 
of the fi.st, thus prevents damage to finger tendons under impact 


of hard blow. Mobility of the wrist, a collection of small b<ines 
linked by ligaments (w ctrc/ci, is a fighter’s hazard. Taping firms 
it. Basic goal of taping: to permit transmission ami dispersion of 
the force of a blow in a straight line from the hand back through 
the wrist to arm and .shoulder, which are well e(iuippe<j to take 
it. Blow should he delivered with flat of clenched fist, not knuck- 
les. Hand, wrist and arm must be in straight line, not corked. 


SUBJECT: ARCHIE MOORE 

cnulhiuid from p<t<jr 2! 


for instance, the number of the com- 
bination that put Bobo Olson away: 
two rights to the head climaxed by a 
left hook that turned into an uppercut 
at the last instant. 

"That was a 4-6-9." 

Thus he numbered the first right 4 
and the second 6. 

He was asked to number Zale's fa- 
vorite combination: a right-left to the 
body lollowed immediately by a left 
to the head. He refused. Kven Cheerful 
Norman, Archie’s trainer, does not 
know Archie’s system of cataloguing 
combinations. To an outsider this may 
seem to be a secret of no particular im- 
portance. but to Archie it is precious. 

"You may be in the middle of a com- 
bination. You may be goln’ to work, 
all of a sudden you say to your.self, 
‘Oh-oh. This ain’t workin’. This ain’t 
the right one.’ You stop right there, 
start all over again. Maybe after you 
throw the first punch of a combination 
you see it ain't goin’ right. You miss. 
That’s where the escapology comes in 
again. Even while you’re Ihrowin’ a 
combination you build your bridges so 
you can escape over them if things go 
wrong.” 

(Lay translation: even though a 
combination of punches is a unit in 
itself, every punch within the unit car- 
ries with it its own avenue of escape. 


If, for example, the second hook in a 
series is mi.ssed or is blocked, the op- 
ponent then i.s likely to lie in an offen- 
sive position. At best, the offensive bal- 
ance and rhythm of the coml)ination- 
thrower ha.s been upset and to throw 
the next punch while out of balance or 
rhythm could be disastrous.) 

Moore on rhiilfini: 

"Everything in boxing is rhythm. 
Look at .Joe Walcott. Walcott made 
the unforgivable error, a man had been 
in the ring as long as he has. He come 
out in the first round, he thought Mar- 
ciano would be burnin’ leather. .Mar- 
ciano not such a fast starter. They 
come out like this [bending and look- 
ing up]. Walcott just hit him in the 
mouth. Hit him in the face [accompa- 
nied by the motion of a short left hook. 
Marciano was knocked down at this 
point for the first time in his carceri. 

“Walcott, you could see his cheat 
swell five inches. He just turned around 
and walked away. He turned his back. 
That’s where he lost his man right 
there. 

"Man been in the ring long as Wal- 
cott and me, he knows where the ropes 
is. He knows where the corner is. He 
don’t have to turn around. Walcott 
turned his back, then went over to the 
ropes thinkin’ he just wait for the man 
to count him out. He swung around 


again. [Moore spread his arms in the 
posture of a man resting outstretclied 
arms on the lop strand of the ring riipe-s, 
then jumped to indicate surprise.} Man 
was on his feet. Marciano didn’t take 
a count. (lot right up. 

"Walcott should have been backin' 
up this way. [Moore did a kind of crab- 
wise retreat, dropping the right foot 
back, then sliding the left foot fiack, 
always on balance and eyes always on 
the imaginary spot where Marciano 
had fallen.] Backin’ up. Backin’ up. He 
should have been countin’ the number 
of steps to his corner and countin' the 
exact number of steps it would take to 
get hack to the man. .\nd he should 
have been thinkin’ about what punch 
he was goin’ to hit him with when he 
got up. But he looked, jumped. He lost 
his rhythm right there. He was out of 
the rhythm of his fight." 

Did he mean that there was both a 
fast and slow rhythm to a fighter’s 
battle — the fast rhythm of punching 
and the slow rhythm of the overall 
battle plan? 

"Yeah. He lost his rhythm, lost a 
half step gettin’ back to his man, and 
that cost him the fight. First punch he 
threw missed by that much. That ex- 
tra half step." 

He showed with a tiny mea.surement 
of left timmb and forefinger the dis- 
tance by which the punch mis.sed, then 
measured a half step with his hands 
and showed that the distance of the 
half step could have brought the punch 
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down from a fraction over Marciano’s 
head to the exact area of Rocky’s chin. 

Moorf on self-defense: 

■‘I was a defensive fighter first. 
That’s the first thing I learned. Like 
they say, boxing is the art of self- 
defense. So when I started boxing, I 
was so wrapped up in boxing, in the 
art of boxing, I learned defen.se. That’s 
the important thing. That’s the thing 
to learn first. Then, after I been fightin’ 
about a year, J learned how to punch. 
What I mean. I always could punch. 
I was a natural puncher, hut 1 learned 
how to gel the most out of those 
punches. . . . 

“I try never to let nobody hit me. 
N’ohody. I try to block all punches. I 
try to catch ’em with my hand, block, 
turn my head so they roll off my shoul- 
ders. I made it a policy long ago never 
to take part of a punch, You know it’s 
that can wear down a fighter. You 
take a little and a little and a little 
and pretty soon you goin’ to wear 
down. You know a little drop of water 
can wear a hole in a rock. It can wear 
away iron or steel. Which I mean, 
every fighter is goin’ to gel hit in some 
part of a fight. Every man goin’ to 
get hit some time in a fight. But I try 
never, never, to get hit in the head. 

"Now I’m told the brain control the 
whole body. Now I don’t know, but 
that’s what I’m told the brain is, what 
I mean the message center for the 
whole, you know, the whole physical 
body. Control it. Now I don't know 
how big the brain is, how much it 
weigh. I don’t know if it’.s this big or 
that big. And the head, the head is a 
box for the brain. The brain is in that. 
.\nd you know if you keep hittin’ that 
box, hittin’ it, the brain is bound to 
take some shockin’. You keep hittin’ 
it long enough pretty soon it’s goin’ to 
make you do some things you don’t 
want to do. It’s so delicate in there 
you gel those wires crossed the rest of 
the body not goin’ to do what you 
want it to do. You see .some of those 
old fighters around that way today 
continued on next page 


ARCHIE’S SPECIAL PUNCH 

The "hook off the jab” looks awkward but is brilliantly effective. 
.Moore’s opponents never know whether to defend against a 
jab or hook because they cannot tell which i.s coming. ThU 
jab-hook start.s as a jab, ends as a hook and is delivered from 
the same body po.sition and .starting motion as the jab. All 
but a few fighters must pull back their hands and reset their 
feet to follow a jab with a hook. The jab (and the "hook off 
the jab”) is mo-st effective against an aggre.s.sive, attacking 
puncher like Marciano, not -so useful against a clever boxer. As 
Moore says; “A boxer is most often moving away, ducking 
you; but a puncher is always coming in.” He expects Marciano 
to come in. Jab will keep him off balance, hook will hurt. 
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SOME MOORE STRATAGEMS 




AGAIHST A BOXER 



OpposiriK Bobo Ol.-wm, in the fijchl whirh made certain his shot at the heavyweight 
title, Moore threw a most un-Moorelike overhand right in the second round. He ex- 
plains: “I wanted him to start thinkin’ that’s what I wanted to do. I mi.s.sed him a mile. 
I ju.st wanted to get him scared of my right hand. Then I went to work with the left.” 




AGAINST A SLUGGER 


Like Marciano, Bob Satterfield was a swarming, aggre-ssive fighter and dangerou.s 
lieoau-si* of hi-s powerful punch. Moore stopped Satterfield in three rounds but only 
after setting him up for a knockout with a succe.ssion of stiff jabs which kept thi-s 
strong one-punch hitter off balance. Moore is expected to use the jab on Marciano, too. 



'li y j I.J 


AGAINST A COUNTERPUNCHER 


Ron Richards, .\u.stralian champion in the middleweight, light heavyweight and heavy- 
weight brackets when Moore fought him, counterpunched with a dangerous uppercut. 
With .Moore's jabs falling short, he lengthened them by leaning forward, virtually 
insdting an uppercut. But Moore blocks uppercuts easily and knocked out Richards. 





AGAINST A BOXER-COUNTERPUNCHER 

A knockout punch may take 14 rounds to set up, as in Moore’s title bout with Harold 
Johnson. ”I knew what I wanted and I knew how to get it — a straight right.” But 
Johnson, who had fought Moore before, avoided the right by fractions of an inch. 
Moore pounded his body, weakening him, and the right finally landed in the I4th. 


SUBJECT; ARCHIE MOORE 

cow/iniifd /rom page 

took that knockin’ on the head, they’re 
in a pitiful condition. 

“But my standards is so high, I get 
hit so seldom, when I do it don’t make 
so much.” 

Moore OH 

(During a filming of the first Charles- 
Marciano fight.) 

‘‘Look at Marciano. Everything’s 
deliberate. Everything’s deliberate. 
See, one punch. Now another. Charles 
didn't jab the man. Look at that. 
That’s not a jab. It's just a little pu.sh. 
Here, look at that. Twenty seconds 
and he didn’t hit him. That time a 
man could throw four jabs. I.,ook at 
that. Ten seconds. Man could have four 
jabs in that time. Left hook’s Mar- 
ciano's best punch. Marciano’s not 
such a fast starter. Look at that. 
Amateurs. Look like an amateur fight. 
Look at that. Charles tryin’ to coun- 
ter. How' you goin’ to counter that 
hook? Man got stubby little arms not 
longer than that. . . .” 

(Charles hit .Marciano with a good 
left hook. > 

‘‘Look. Look. Look at Rocky backin’ 
up. Rocky’s hurt. See him backin’ up? 
Charles don’t go after him. He just 
stands there watchin’ him.” 

.\fier the filming, Archie observed 
that the first Charles fight was Mar- 
ciano’s best. ‘‘Absolutely his best fight. 
I got to watch these pictures many 
more limes. Study them.” 

Both Archie and Cheerful believe 
Rocky ha.s survived as champion be- 
cause no opponent yet has subjected 
liim to the cumulative destruction of a 
series of good blows, something Moore 
intends to do. Neither is too concerned 
about Marciano’s looping right be- 
cause he mis-ses with it so much. 

“How the man gonna hit me?” .Ar- 
chie asks, a point Marciano himself 
has been heard to raise. But Archie 
adds: “If he does luck up and happen 
to hit me, thal’d be only natural. Man 
38 fightin’ a man 31.” 

For all that he is an artist in the 
ring. Moore is a realist too. He doesn’t 
expect to get through the fight with- 
out being hit at all. He does be- 
lieve that, except for that element of 
luck, he can protect himself against 
any damaging blows Marciano can 
throw. 

How will he fight Marciano? 

“I told you that. I’ll fight him with 
a mixture of all the years of being in 
the fight game, the things I learned, 
the tricks I learned, the way I've been 
telling you.” 's.e « 
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THE GUILEFUL ART OF FEINTING A LA MOORE 


A Kood feinl (ricks the opponent into experlinK what isn't coming or induces him 
to throw what he shouldn’t. It may be only a subtle shiflinK of (he feet or the 
apparently careless dropping of a Kuard. Moore is a master feinter but Marciano, 
once he is stung, tends to ignore an opponent’s feints and just swings at random 



M 




DRAWING BACK RIGHT FOOT 11) 

makes opponent think Moore us setting him- 
self for a left hook. The opponent weaves to 
his left to get out of the way and moves into 
the path of a straight right to the head (2). 
The straight right should meet the opponent 
as he is moving because then he is off bal- 
ance, or at lea-st not in position to make 
his own counter. But if the right-hand punch 
had mis.sed, Moore would then have been 
open either for a right hook to the body or 
a left hook to the side as a counterpunch. 


DRAWING BACK LEFT FOOT slight- 
ly ill may feint a reluctant jabber into ac- 
tion by persuading him he can jab Moore 
off balance. If the jab come.s with opponent's 
right hand low (2) Moore blocks it from 
the inside with his right hand, which con- 
tinues on in one motion to the opponent's 
chin. With opponent's right hand high i3) 
Moore again blocks with his right but at the 
same time weaves to his left, thus getting 
his weight onto his left foot, and then is 
in balance to throw a left hook to the body. 






SHIFTING SHOULDERS to right and 
dropping left hand may draw a right lead to 
the head 1 1 1. This exposes left side of feint- 
er 's tare. As the opponent starts his right to 
the head i2i Moore instantly shoots his own 
right to the chin, moving forward to get in- 
side the opponent’s right. Only a boxer with 
a very fast right hand should try this feint, 
though it is safe enough if the opponent is 
out of position to throw a right but can he 
tricked into it. Moore’s right hand is one of 
thefa.stest. His experience .spans a generation. 


LEANING BACK with right hand high 
against head (1) so opponent will not use his 
left hook may influence opponent to try a 
right to the body. When he comes in with 
his right (2) Moore hooks him with his left 
or (3) brings the jab up from a low hand 
position a Moore characteristic. Marciano 
normally comes out boxing and can then be 
feinted, but once he i.s .stung, the champion 
changes to his natural, swarming .style and 
thereafter never ha.s to be feinted until he be- 
gins 10 lire In the laie rounds of a long fight . 




i I 






DROPPING RIGHT HAND and leaning 
a trifle backward (1) may draw a left hook. 
Moore then moves to his left i2) and h.s 
the opponent’s body comes around with the 
momentum of the hook Moore hits him in 
the body with another left hook. A ri.«ky 
alternate move would be to step in-side the 
opponent's hook with a right counter but 
Marciano’s stubby arms are difficult to get 
inside of, and the left hook, in Moore's opin- 
ion, is Marciano’s very best punch. His short 
arms cau.se Marciano to prefer to fight close. 
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BASEBALL 


THE YANKS HAD THE INDIANS 


For hunting, 
fishing or boating 



Put Much More fun in 
Your favorite Sport 

Spomntrn fv^fywhcre roly on READY-RIC 
. . . the boat trailer that Kr(!i you to and 
from your favorite huntine. fithine or l>oat> 
inK water in record time. Famour I.iitErll 
“Knee-FIrx" Sprinfi provide complete 
ufety and security for your boat under all 
road conditions. REAUY-RIC . . . easy on 
your boat, easy on your hudeet. 

Available in kit form and asxembled 
models. There's a liFADY-KIG for 
every size boat. 



BONIj.S 

Good reporting would be 
enough in itself 
in a sports publication. 
Great writing is an 
added bonus in 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 

Tiiylor H.-u-ney 
Kan.tas City, Mo. 


GRIP 

CREAM 

FOR 

BOIVLERS 



just a touch of CLARO cream on fingers, and 
presto, fingers hold firmly— never slip. Peak eon* 
Irol and high scoring ore, os o result, greatly 
improved. Only SOc per Vt ounce jar. Ask for 
CLARO Non-Slip the next time you bowl. ClARO 
Non-Slip is used by many of bowling's lop stors, 
see them on television throughout the season. 



AT BOWLING LANES, PRO SHOPS 


CLARO LABORATORIES 
SOUTH BEND 14, 1N0 


by ROBERT CREAMER 


DEFEATED. BUT THEN CAME A 
HOME RUN AND A WILD PITCH 
THAT MAY DECIDE THE FLAG 


W HITKY Ford, the Yankee pitcher, 
luuketl like a little boy, standing 
there on the mound in his knickers and 
his peaked cap. a little boy (now that 
it was late and the lights in Yankee 
Stadium had been turned on) who 
should have been home in hi.s mother’s 
kitchen hours ago. 

For seven innings and one out in the 
eighth he had held the Cleveland Indi- 
ans. He had given up only one run, a 
homer by Jim Hegan in the second: 
and by the time the eighth inning 
rolled around and his rival pitcher. 
Herb Score, had gone from the game, 
the 2-1 lead Ford held seemed much 
bigger than a one-run lead had any 
right to look. Five outs more and the 
Yankees would have won the biggest 
double-header of the year They would 
have taken ov^r first place from Cleve- 
land and the psychological edge as 
well. Then they would have been fairly 
on their way to the American League 
pennant. The Yankee Stadium crowd 
of 67,000 talked quietly, for the most 
part, and watched Ford work. It was 
interested in this fine ball game but 
not very excited. 

SUDDENLY A TIE 

And then quite suddenly Bobby 
Avila of the Indians hit a home run 
into the left field stands and that great 
big one-run lead was gone. Hoot Evers 
followed with a tong, bouncing double 


to deep left center, and Al Rosen was 
walked intentionally. 

The crowd, long dormant, was wild 
now, turbulent, yelling, shouting, howl- 
ing. Larry Doby fouled a pitch to the 
left, took a ball low, another ball away, 
swung big and mussed. On every pitch 
emotion boiled out of the stands. Doby 
cracked a double-play ball to Billy 
Martin, but Ai Rosen slid hard into 
Phil Rixzuto at second and Doby heat 
the relay to first, stifling the double 
play and saving the inning. The Indi- 
ans had yet another out. Evers was 
leading off third and Ralph Kiner was 
up. Ralph Kiner, once the most feared 
home-run hitter in the major leagues, 
now just another worn veteran playing 
out the .string and, on his own admis- 
sion, just about through. And yet, he 
M’a» Ralph Kiner, the Big Hitter, and 
the noisy reaction of the crowd was 
proof of its appreciation of the dramat- 
ic perfection of his presence at the 
plate at such a time in such a game. 

This was the moment when Eddie 
Ford looked so little, so young, so 
far from the warm, safe kitchen. Evers 
led off third, Doby off first and Ford 
threw a ball, high. He set himself and 
threw again. It was low, a wild pitch 
coming with the blinding suddenness 
of an electric light flicked on in a 
dark room, a wild pitch into the dirt 
15 feet in front of home plate, scud- 
ding through Kiner, Yogi Berra and 



“Of course al the speed of sound your siren’s no use al all.” 
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Umpire Ed Rommel baek tothe screen. 

Evers raced in to score and the Indi- 
ans led, 3-2. They led by only a run 
but when they lead by a run, as Casey 
Stengel bitterly admitted, “They bring 
in that Mossi and that N’arleski and 
they stick you with that run.” Even 
now the Indians had Relief Pitcher 
l>on Mossi in the game and Relief 
Pitcher Ray Narle.ski standing by. Ki- 
ner was still at bat and a run still wait- 
ed out at third, but the crowd had set- 
tled down, the harsh edge of excite- 
ment smoothed. Only the Cleveland 
fans made noise: a cheerful bubbling. 
Yankee fans were hushed, as at a wake. 

NOT HOME VET 

The Indians, of course, were not 
<juite home in the game (and with two 
weeks of play left were not quite home 
in the pennant race, either). The Yan- 
kee riposte in the eighth was started 
by Yogi Berra, the most feared hitter 
in the American League. On ball one 
and ball two, the Yankee fans left the 
funeral parlor. On strike one they 
booed. With the count two-and-two, 
they began the rhythmic clapping that 
calls for a rally. When Berra reached 
first safely on a bad throw, they yelled 
in glee, for Mickey Mantle was up. 
Mickey hit the first pitch hard, high 
and long, but to dead center. Doby 
took it for an easy out and the crowd 
wa.s shaken to reality. Tough Hank 
Bauer revived hope with a line drive 
into the left field stands that was just 
foul of a two-run homer. But then 
Hank popped up and the crowd (all 
Yankee now) literally groaned. Bill 
Skuwrun was up and he had had a bad 
day at the plate. There was no hope. 
The noi.se dropped and faded. Skowron 
fouled one back, swung and missed, 
took a ball, fouled another one off and 
then swung and missed at a fast curve 
in close. And then just the shreds and 
patches of the big noise remained. 

The Indians won to hold their I’n- 
game lead. Hoot Evers made the last 
out in the ninth on a diving, falling 
catch of a fly he had misjudged. Pitch- 
er Don Mossi walked over to third, 
took off his glove and shook hatxls 
formally with A1 Rosen. Then they 
turned and waited there for Evers to 
come in from the outfield. He may have 
brought the pennant with him. c n o 
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Spirited u America’s newest sports etra, the Century Arabian 

is for yoo — if you have ofnuut everything. This distinguished 
speedster gets away in a flash, eagerly responds in any maneuver. 
The Bimini Blue hull and contrasting Dawn Grey deck, new panoramic 
windshield, dihedral aft deck with its chrome slash air intakes, and 
dashing design make this Century Thoronid>hred a runabout 
to capture the imagination. Write for complete Century Catalog. 


CENTURY BOAT COMPANY, Box S50, MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 
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The coupon below wilt bring SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to you (or e friend) 
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FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 

COMPILED BY ED ZERN 

SO— season opened (or opens) ; SC— season closed (or closes). C— clear water ; O— water dirt^ 
or roily; M— water muddy. N— water at normal height; SH— slightly high; H— high; VH— very 
high; L— low; R--risir>g; F— lalling. WT50— water temperature 50'. FG- fishing good; 
FF — fishing fair; FP- - fishing poor. OG— outlook good: OF— outlook fair. OP- outlook poor. 



BIG ONES 
IN MAINE! 


Maine's tvhiictail deer are fam- 
ous the world over. No wonder! 
Large tracts of woodlands and 
open fields with ideal conditions 
for breeding and survival. [)lns 
strict conservation laws, have pro- 
duced some of the largest white- 
tails in the country. 

bucks u'c/i'/r/ng well oi'Cr 2()0 
potrndi «»<• iound in virtunlly 
every township in the Slate of 
Maine — as thoiisaiuls of success- 
ful hunters last year can attest. 
.■\nd deer are so plentiful in 
Maine, that the 0 |)en season also 
includes does. 'I hcrc's Ui million 
acres of forest lands open. 
BRING YOUR WIFE 
OTHER HUNTERS DO 

More and more wives are ac- 
companying their husbands on 
trips to Maine woods . . . and 
shooting deer. loo. 

Some wives like to hunt; others 
enjoy liie relaxation, fine footl, 
crisp fall air, and the \ibrant 
colors of the foliage as the leaves 
tiiin a l)euiitilul orange .iiul red. 

Organize a .Maine hunting 
party. Semi toii[)oii lor inlonna- 
tion on where to go, acrommo- 
daiions. guides .uul open seasons. 

MAiNE HUNTING GUIDE 

! Moint Vacalion Sf'vict, 1383 CaUwoy Cixl*. 

I Petrlentf, Moin« 

I Pl*ai* tend me yowr Moine Hunling Guide 

I Addrett 

I cay ... Stole 

* Oepl. Induil'y and C4nimer<» 


TROUT; MAtSR: .XUnijanh twniing with 
aquarptaiU a.'irpn<tinR to spawn. Not too anijou-s 
to takp fly, yet experts rioinK well. 

ONTARIO: Sppcklerl .season plows Sept. IS, an<i 
anglers are turning lo rainhows. Giants have 
startpa up Maniloo nnfl Hluejay ereeks. (Trout 
Lake in White River area produeeTl 22.r^-poun<i 
laker for Bill Black of White River.' 

BRITISH (’oi.i mbia: Hot weather has slowed 
action at Vancouver Island and lower main- 
land. but a fair run of steelheads is reported 
on the Stamp. Co(|uihallu, FI*. OF. 

MiSNi-ksoTA: No rainbows have showed up In 
streams along north shore of Lake Superior yet. 
MONTANA: Rosy weather has brought fine fly- 
fishing in Madison. Yellowstone. Blackfoot. 
Missouri and Sun rivers. Big Hole still lags. 
Several 7-10-pound trout reeently taken from 
Canyon Ferry Lake. OVG until late Oct. 
coi.oRAPo: Fishing continues to improve, Col- 
orado River (Glenwood Springs area) N, SI). 
FC; OCi. Yampa L. C. FCJ OVG. Same is true 
for San Juan. Roaring P'ork and Michigan. St. 
Louis Creek L, C. FP OP. 

CAMKoRSIA: Fierce forest fires closed waters in 
Klamath. Sequoia and Los I’adres forests. With 
Army and Marine aid week-long fight’s won 
»nil closures may be lifted this week. Weather 
cooler after >l days 102 1 12“. and trout have be- 
come more than dilTuient. Cooler weather will 
wake them up. and veteran packers expect 
year's best catches next two weeks. 
WARHINCTON: C^heck your fire warden l>efore 
entering any lowlan<l area until ne«'de<l soak- 
ing rains arrive. High country fishing excellent. 
IDAHO; Terrible forest fires in Boise National 
Forest destroyed about 6.000 acres but fire un- 
der control after about six days. Lake Fend 
Oreille bluehack fishing good and two excellent 
weeks are anticipated. 

MUSKELLUNGE: ONTARIO: FG'' 0 <; I.ake 

Nipissing still best bet with Callandar Bay giv- 
ing up a .H-pound 12-ounce monster. Bay of 
the F*rcnch Rivers, Sheguiandah an<l McGregor 
Bay by Rirch Island are current hot spots. 
MINNI 5 .SOTA: FP FF and OF as WT drops to 
low .lOs in North. Best recent catch: 31-puund- 
er from Rucker Bay in I.perh Lake. 

NEW YORK: Scout reports many over-20-p(iiind 
muskies caught near Cape Vincent last week 
and any number of great northern pike. Har- 
old Sanford and Richard Roos. Jamestown, 
landed the year’s largest muskellunge from 
Chautauqua Lake while trolling A.shviile Bay. 
Weight; 36 pounds, length .’jl inches. With 
rolder nights. (XL 

wi.sfONSiN: Some light frost ami rain have 
brought on biggi-st catche-s of the season and 
a 3.''i-|ic)iin<ler was taken in Whitefish I.ake on 
a black bucktail. Thus far in season 34 legal 
musk:es have been caught olT one dock in the 
Chippewa River fliiwage. OVtJ. 
i’Knnsyi.vania; Fishing picking up in Con- 
neaut and French creeks with fish taking chubs 
and artificials. 

SLACK BASS: rtxiRiDA: Bass fishermen be- 
ginning to take limit catch<*s in north as cooler 
weather puts fish on move. Upper roach»*a Och- 
lockrinee anti Apalachicola considered best 
bets. H. C. ilrown. Lutx. Fla., took a Ifi-pnund 
6-ouncer in central Florida’s Lake Hancock. 
Florida’s ba.sa of the year. OCi. 

MIS.SISSII’PI: OKi in streams emptying into 
the Bay of Biloxi and in the Pascagoula River 

tknnksskk: FG '0<i for both large- and small- 
mouth. Ray .Morgan of Rockwood brought 
home the limit from Watts Bar Lake. Largest 
of his 10 bass was 6 pounds 14 ounces. 


vussoVRi; Fishing’s Iteen preUy poor in Lake 
of the Ozarks, but nothing wrong that a few 
cool flays won't correct. 

cai.ikokma: Millcrton near Fresno very good 
on hail de.spite heat: Henshaw good if you 

know the spots. 

MirmcAS: State winding up one of its great- 
est haxs sT'H.sons. OVG. 

CHANNEL BASS: l.oi'IMIANA: Big reds are 
moving to insiile waters and business is picking 
up in ('oup Abel, Four Bayou Pass. Redfi.sh 
Bay. F'ort Living.ston Pass and others below 
New Orleans. 

NORTH taRolina: Surf casting prosper-is are 
improving as autumn come* on. and Willie 
Newsome of Haiteriis village reports some 
down there going up to 2h poun<ls. 

FI.OHIDA: OP for all fish generally around Tam- 
pa but some redfish taken at Venice and Puma 
Gorda. 

STRIPED BASS: MAS-SACKIKETTS: Best fish- 
ing of the year in the back beach section from 
Truro around to Chatham Inlet, with 20 50- 
pound fish hitting well on tin .squids or plugs 
around the clock. A few beginning to ap|>eur 
off Scorlon Cpi>ek in Cape Cod Bay as schools 
begin to assemble after first cool nights. 
RoiTH rAROl.iNA: Stripers schooling well in 
both Sant(N>. Cooper lakes with jigs an<l sur- 
face plugs. 

NEW JERSEY: Sporadic forays along entire 
Jersey coast hut not plentiful anywhere yet. 
A few taken off Long Branch jetties. 

ATLANTIC SALMON: NEW niirNSWICK: 
Biggest run of large salmon in M ain Southwest 
Miramichi in over 10 years. Flies: Black Bear- 
hair, Squirrel Tail. Renous. FP, Dungarvon, 
FF, FG, ()V<; Hartt’s Pool on St. John. Nash- 
waak L. cool and ()G. Hart land FG OG. Good 
landlocked fishing on the St. Croix. 

MAINE; Lanillockcfl fishermen scoring excel- 
lently at Mooscheail. 

PACIFIC SALMON: liKITI.'Uf COI.I'MRIA: 

Campbell River came up with another 71)^- 

F oun<ler caught by .Mrs. K. Wilkinson of 
Irumniiindville, Que,. taken on non-r^ulation 
tackle (multiple hooks', which otherwise would 
have hiN-n a new Tyee Club record. Silver fish- 
ing now very gooil. especially off Cape Mudge 
and Quathiaski on hucktuils and small spo(>n.H. 
rAl.lEORNiA; Trolling out.side Golden Gate 
slow: Uodeg-a Bay still hot. Top Chinook past 
week 3 k pounds. .Spawning run on through 
Gale. Fishing off Humboldt and Klamath 
slowed by rough water. Trinity picking up as 
Chinook.s less shy. 

WA-KitiNCTd-v; Fishing for king.s slowing down 
but terrific runs of silvers furnishing excellent 
sport many areas. Neah Bay, Sekiii. Westport 
and L.a Push FG OfJ while nearly every spot 
in inner Puget Sound waters also excellent. 
North Puget Round OG, especially on high 
slack tifle. Hut spot for hcKjk-no.scd silvers to 
1.5 poumls uli>ng rock slides off north shore 
Orcas Islanfl on herring strips. Lummi Rocks 
still tops [<Tr springs. Skagit ami N»Hiksack riv- 
ers fairly C, recurrently hot for humpies, .si-a- 
run cults, some silvers. 

MARLIN: NEW YORK; Montauk i'oint has 
been having the best run of white marlin in 
about 35 years. Most fish taken in areas south 
and southeast of the point. La-st week .Mrs. 
KolMTt Fisher of i’atchogue took one weighing 
104 pounds (most fish running .50 70 pouncUi. 
It is rare for hoat.s to come in without h.sh while 
many boats have two or three fish. Fi.sh gener- 
ally taken while trolling for school tuna, and 
the prospects of gfxxl fishing seem fine until 
autumnal storms set in. 
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...and you'll drink 



FIRST, think of the lightest, driest 6eer you ever tasted. 

NIXT, think of the extra flavor and "heart” that only fine ale can give. 



NOW, think of them both together. That's KKI) (’Af* — the 
li^t-heartvd ale! Next time you’re thirsty, think— and drink 
RKD CAI’, Carling's Red Cap Ale. 


1 <im thinking . . . 

so now I'm drinking Red Cap . 

Carling's REDCAP Ale 





THE BEST BREWS IN THE WORLD COME FROM CARLING’S 


• SEE DEFENDING CHAMPIONS JULIUS BOROS AND MARTY FURGOL AT THE CaRLING-SPONSORS 
GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP, CHARLES RIVER COUNTRY CLUB, BOSTON, SEPT. 22-25, 1955. 



Unmistakably the finest in the fine car field! 

LINCOLN FOR 1956 




THC UNCOCN 




Unniistakalily llie finest — in its 

When yon sec Lincoln lor IDjIi yon will see lor the first 
lime in an antoinohile . . . sculplure itt steel. In these 
lowest, lon^'csi. nH)iniest Lincolns ever built, every line 
aiul plane unite in a c lean harmonious whole— pure as 

Unmistakably the finest — in its 

Lincoln for lOal) is demonstrably the bcst perlbnninj; 
car on the American road. I’owcr? The ticw Lincoln 
engine lias 28'} horsepower, a i) to 1 compression ratio, 
and wore usable l>on'er than any other ear. Road- 
abilitv? Tile renowned Lincoln suspension sysieiii 
hugs the road with unswerving confuleiice. And lor 


true seulptured beauty 

a bird in lliglit. Lincoln interiors (37 to chcMisc from!) 
breathe with beauty loo— with decorator (alirics and 
leathers obtainable in no other line car. (loachwork 
throughout is in the great Lincoln tradition. 

safety-minded performance 

even greater safety, who but Lincoln brings you, in 
addition to eveyy known power assist, the retracted 
steering colunm with safety-ilex steering wheel . . . 
irii>le strengih salei^ plus door locks . . . no-glare vinyl 
instrument panel .. .great visibility (largest windshield 
area in the fine car field) . . . optional salely belts. 


Unmistakably tlie finest — in motor car good taste 


Lincoln for Uh'ili brings to its owner the finest compli- 
ment ol all — the compliment of htiving chosen the 
Ik’si. For this Lincoln on every count was built to he 
the l>esl. \’ou will leel this is the car you belong in. 


whether you graduate to it from a car of lower price 
or step up to it from another car ol the same price. 
\bur Lincoln detiler awaits the privilege of letting 
you prove this for yoursell. lie ho]>es you will— soon. 


Uninistakahly . . . LINCOLN 






HHOTOfiRAPH BY ARTHUR SIKGEL 


HCey, Ba^njo! 

('harIcN John (irimm, manaj'er of the second>place Milwaukee Braves anti 
a flouler of Durocher's ]>aw. ponders his own managerial philosophy at 
37 and then, in a riuhhouse demonstration, proves he's still Jolly ('holly 

by DON CONNERY and GERALD HOLLAND 


rpHK BANJO ACT— the skinny little guy and the big. top- 
i heavy character with the leathery face— was fractur- 
ing the audience. They socked over llcy, Mr. Banjo! and 
then Bi/v, Bye, Bfues, with the big fellow belting out the 
lyrics and the little guy wagging his head and jumping up 
and down. Everybody in the place started clapping and 
stomping and yelling for more. So the act gave out with 
Shanty, Fire Fool Tiro and C)h! Simanna and tried to get 
off with Any Time. Hut there had to be an encore, and so it 
was Margie. It could have gone on and on. but the audi- 
ence and half of the ban/o act, the big leathery-faced guy, 
had to get out of there an<l play a ball game with the 
St. Louis Cardinals. 

It all happened in the clubhouse of the Milwaukee Hraves 
on a recent summer evening when Eddie Peabody, billed 
in theaters and night clubs as The Banjo King, dropped 
in for a surprise visit with his old pal. Manager Charley 
Grimm, "the best left handed iianjo player in basel>all” 
and a rollicking refuter of Durocher’s I..aw, which says that 
“nice guys finish last." Sometimes, as Grimm still hoped to 
prove last week after Milwaukee provided the Dodgers with 
their 10 2 pennant clincher, a nice guy can finish second. 

If this isn't to the complete satislaction of the pennant- 
hungry Milwaukee fans, they can’t blame the banjo. De- 
spite the fact that there's a big l>anjo revival on, Grimm 
rarely plays these days. Matter of fact, he wouldn't have 
been able to join PeabcKly in the jam session if FMdie 
hadn’t been able to dig up a left-handed banjo. But Charles 
.John Grimm hasn’t put his banjo asiile because he’s going 
in for dignity at the age of .37, after almost 40 years in 
baseball. He still believes, in contradiction of the John 
McGraw school of managing, that a team boss can he one 
of the boys and get his share of the laughs. 

Sitting up in the grand.stand a few hours before join- 
ing Eddie Peabody in the impromptu clubhouse musicale, 
Grimm had been mulling over his managerial philosophy. 
He was comfortable in a flowered sports shirt and gray 
slacks with a yellow straw tilted over his eyes. 

“I’ve always had a lot of fun." he said. “When I was a 
kid we used to have those old-fashioned Saturday nights 
at our house with music you could hear for miles. Dad 
played the bull fiddle. Mom had a harmonica, my brother 
Bill played the guitar and Ollie would blow the bass tuba 


CHARLEY CRiMM shows his loft-handcd way with banjo, 
symbol of a career which proves that nice guy.s needn't finish last. 


and my sister Margaret would be at the piano. We all 
played by ear. My father would yell, ‘.AchiungF and then, 
‘EiiiK, zu'ei, drei — »pie!!’ and we’d be off.” 

Grimm chuckled to himself. He might have been think- 
ing of his early playing days with the Pittsburgh Pirates 
when he was the banjo player and baritone of a famous 
quartet that also included Rabbit Maranville, Cotton Tier- 
ney and Possum Whitted. One of Cholly’s big numbers at 
that time was When You U’orc a Tulip, sung with a thick 
German accent. Only Pittsburgh Owner Barney Dreyfuss 
wa.s not amused. He decided the quartet had cost him a 
pennant and broke it up by trading Grimm to the Chicago 
Cubs, for whom he played a stylish first ba.se and won 
three pennants in two hitches as manager. 

As it turned out, Charley was thinking of something el.se. 
“The best fun I ever had managing,” he .said, “was with 
Bill \'eeck when he took over the Brewers here in Milwau- 
kee and made a pennant winner out of an eighth-place 
club.” (The Brewers played at Borchert Field in those 
day.s. It was a cozy minor league park, with the customers 
practically sitting on home plate. Grimm used to entertain 
them with jigs in the coaching box, salaams to home run 
hitters and pratfalls and fake faints to needle the umpires 
and the opposing team.) “One night,” Charley went on, 
"they gave me a big birthday party. Eight players came 
out carrying a cardboard cake from Veeck. Then there were 
dancing girls. All of a sudden the top of the cake opens 
and what do you think pops up? .lust what I needed — a 
brand new left-handed pitcher named Acosta!” 

When the transplanted Boston Braves moved into Coun- 
ty Stadium in Grimm was assigned a private office. 

But after one game he moved his desk to the clubhouse. 

"I like to be close to the players.” he said, “and have a 
few laughs. I’m supposed to he an easy-going guy. Well, 
you’ve got 25 different dispositions. You’ve got to treat 
them all differently. If I think a guy isn't putting his best 
foot forward, I take him aside and talk to him. There’s no 
sense in embarrassing a guy in front of everybody. Ball- 
players have feelings like everybody else. I’ve handled 
some pretty tough ones in my time and gotten good per- 
formances out of them.” 

He got up and stretched and said: “They call me Jolly 
Cholly. Well, that’s the way I always was and that’s the 
way I'll alway.s be.” 

He yelled and waved at some ushers and hot dog vendors 
he knew. Then he headed for the clubhouse and the sur- 
prise that Eddie Peabody had waiting for him. Cfew 
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MOTOR 

SPORTS 

by JOHN BENTLEY 


IN THE INAUGURAL EVENT AT THE 
GREAT NEW ROAD AMERICA COURSE 
IN WISCONSIN, HILL AND JOHNSTON 
STAGED A CLASSIC DRIVING DUEL 


I T WAS the final lap of thi- US-mile 
feature race held on Road America— 
a hrand-new hlack-lop sports car race 
circuit weavinu through the rolling hills 
of Wisconsin’s kettle moraine country 
near Elkhart Lake which received its 
baptism of speed last weekend. Sher- 
wood Johnston, driving Briggs Cun- 
ningham’s blue-and-white D-type Jag- 
uar with the da-sh of a D'Artagnan and 
the skill of a juggler, felt almost within 
grasp of what was surely to be the 
hardest won and most deserved victory 
in his racing career. Dogging Califor- 
nian Phil Hill's wheel tracks from the 
drop of the flag, he had managed to 
squeeze by his rival on the 2.‘Jrd lap 
and held a precarious two-second lead 
from that point onward. A.s Johnston 
drifted the tricky diminishing-radius 
curve known a.s Turn 12 and streaked 
through the wide S that led under the 
bridge at Station 13, he knew that Hill 
in George Tilp’s Monza h'errari was 
close l)ehind him: but how close he ha<l 
no means of telling, for the snout of the 
white Ferrari was no longer framed in 
his rearview mirror. Seven-tenths of a 
mile to go. One more downshift from 
third tosecond at the right-hand north- 
east corner ■ N'o. 14 i; a la.st upshift into 
third, zooming up the .slope at the foot 
of the main straight— and Johnston 
would claim the checkered flag. 

Then suddenly, as he cut the left 
bend under the bridge, the Ferrari 
nosed up level with him on his right, 
engine screaming, wheels gral)hing 
crabwlse at the outer radius of the 
road. Hill's red-shirted figure, eyes 
glued straight ahead, was tensed in a 
manner that spoke Just one thing: 
"I’m going through.” To this duel of 
speed— the greatest of its kind ever 
witn«’ssed in postwar U,S. spurts car 
racing— was added a split-instant clash 
of wills betw'een the two drivers. Hill 
knew that it was now or never. If he 
let up a fraction, Johnston would ea.se 
outwards in a normal drift and shut 
the gate on him before Corner 14. 
Johnston knew equally well that if he 
held his speed nothing would stop the 
drift and the Ferrari would be forced 
off the road. Sensing this, the crowd 
of 50,000 leaped to its feet, yelling 
encouragement to l)oth drivers. But 


in those dramatic ,50 yards Hill had 
already committed the Ferrari to pa-ss. 
Wisely and sportingly, Jolinston took 
a shade of the weight off his throttle 
foot. Hill inched by with faultless 
judgment, on the ultimate shred of 
traction. He made it to Corner 14 by a 
scant length, revved through two light- 
ning downshifts, skimmed past the 
turn’s haybales and howled up the 
slope at 8,000 rpm to receive the check- 
er 20 feet ahead of the Jaguar. A 
breathless SCCA oflicial, wiping his 
brow, gulped: "I never want to live 
through another one like this. My 
hair’s turning gray!” 

SEARCH FOR THE GROOVE 

F'roin the outset, the Hill-Johnston 
duel overshadowed every other car and 
driver in the final event. For one hour 
51 minutes 4 2 10 seconds this pair 
kept thecrow<i taut with a brilliant exlti- 
bition of polished, determined and cun- 
ning <lriving that gave the new Road 
America circuit a greater send-off than 
any of its originators ever hopeil for. 
In the early stages both drivers han- 
dled their machines with restraint as 
they fell for the "groove” that would 
enable them to reaeh optimum speed. 

On Saturday, when t lie opening tliree 


races were held. Hill told me: "This is 
the kind of course where on every lap 
you feel you could go a little faster at 
some point — but at the same time you 
wonderwhat would happen if you did.” 
Neither the nervous, slender Hill who 
lives only for racing, nor phlegmatic 
Sherwood Johnston of the deceptively 
fast reflc.xps had much trouble finding 
that “groove.” Hill led Johnston by 
s<*ven seconds on the third lap and 
gradually wiriwicd the gap to 12 sec- 
onds on lap 17, hut then an Allard went 
off the road and under the yellow flag 
Johnston wiped out 10 seconds of the 
deficit without breaking any rule.s, 
since he passed no one. 

At this point the two leaders had 
lapped the entire field, including such 
name drivers as Bill Spear ami Gor- 
don Benett in identical Maseratis. Jim 
Kimberly’s stroked 4.8 Ferrari, Ernie 
Erickson’s D-type Jaguar and the 
Ferraris of Lunken, Hively, Barton 
and Lyeth. 

Benelt’s Maserati ran third for nine 
laps, about one minute behind the lead- 
ers, until he wa.s overtaken by Barton’.s 
Ferrari, Erickson’s D Jaguar, Hively’s 
Ferrari and Spear’s Ma.serati, in that 
order. Barton dropped out .soon after 
with transmission trouble while run- 
ning one minute 32 seconds behind 
Johnston. Erirk.son then moved into 
thir<] place, holfling that position to 
the end in an impressive drive. Gordon 
Benett retook Hively and Spear (who 
made a pit stop) to finish fourth. 

Meantime, Johnston look a<lvantage 
of slower traffic to jump Hill and claim 
tlie lead on lap 23, when the fun began 
in earnest. Four laps later, Hill almost 
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went off the road at Turn 5 in his 
eagerness to make up the paper-thin 
gap between the nose of his Ferrari and 
the tail of the Jaguar. The error cost 
him four seconds which he later made 
up. Hill’s last lap of two minutes, 54 
55/100 seconds set a record which will 
take some beating. He won this gruel- 
ing event at an average of 80.20 mph 
on a course featuring six corners and 
eight curves per four-mile lap, with dif- 
ferences in altitude of over 275 feet, 
with diminishing-radius curves vary- 
ing from 88 to 427 feet and with a 
maximum possible speed of 130 mph 
on the main straight. The enthusiasts 
who called Road America a "hairy” 
(rugged, tricky) circuit were not exag- 
gerating, but as Hill enthusiastically 
remarked afterwards, "this is the finest 
course in the country.” 

DREAM INTO ACTUALITY 

This is no more than a just tribute 
to a courageous band of racing enthusi- 
asts who in the space of a few months 
translated an ambitious dream into ac- 
tuality. It took 15 months— from Jan- 
uary 20, 1954 to April 20 this year— 
to capitalize the venture through sale 
of stock. From then on, the bulldozing, 
grading, leveling and surfacing of four 
miles of black top, 27 feet wide, spread 
over hundreds of acres, occupied less 
than five months. Included in this work 
was the installation of 27,000 feet of 
snow fence; 65,000 feet of barbed wire; 
and 204 feet of gates to create 100 acres 
of parking space and safe vantage 
points for 200,000 spectators. Spark- 
plug of the venture was Clif Tufte, an 
Elkhart Lake sand and gravel dealer. 
In support Tufte had the financial and 
creative influence of such sportsmen as 
Jim Kimberly, SCCA 1954 national 
racing champion. 

The true challenge of the course was 
demonstrated in Friday’s practice 
when Chuck Hassan (Ferrari)and Tom 
Friedmann (Maserati) both left the 
road, lured by an excess of zeal on 
curves that were a lot sharper than 
they looked. Friedmann suffered se- 
rious burns and inj'uries. Saturday's 
races— the first of 30 minutes and the 
other two of 45 minutes each — went re- 
spectively to a potent green TC MG 
driven by Roy Heath, a sleek silver- 
gray Mercedes 300SL coupe carrying 
Paul O’Shea and a blue-and-white Osca 
handled by Frank Bott. O’Shea lost 
a commanding lead when his car went 
off the road at Corner 5 on the 11th 
lap, but he j'ust scraped home to beat 
Bud Seaverns’ Mercedes 300SL by a 
length. (For Road America class re- 
sults, see SCORKUOARD.) Cc N «> 



turns men into boys ond boys into men! 

No ordinary red could come from this land of field and 
stream ... of 10,000 lakes . . . where inspired, vigorous 
people know, and live in, the out-of-doors. You’ve never 
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BOATING 


ROBERT N. BAVIER JR. 


A YOUNG MAN FROM SEATTLE WITH 
THE LOOKS OF A TRABERT AND THE 
SKILL OF A MASTER IS THE NEW 
AMERICAN SMALL-BOAT CHAMPION 


I F YOUNG Bill Buchan Jr., the Seattle 
skipper who piloted a Luders 16 to a 
clear-cut victory in the annual North 
American Sailing chanipionship.s, re- 
mains anything close to the coolheaded, 
calm-browed competitor he was this 
last week at the (Jrosse Poinie Yacht 
Club, it is going to take some doing 
to beat him in future races. 

FOR WINNERS— A CUP 

The championship brings with it the 
Mallory Cup, a large, silver tureen that 
once belonged to the family of Lord 
Nelson and which in three short years 
has become just about the most cov- 
eted of all small-boat sailors’ trophies. 
It takes its name from (’lifford I). Mal- 
lory, the founder of the North Ameri- 
can Yacht Racing Union, but it is not 
Mr.Mallory’seminenceorthecup’shis- 
toric origins that accounts for its draw- 
ing power. For the majority of entrants 
the real point is that Mallory competi- 
tion offers a true test of racing skill. 
There are first numerous local and then 
eight area elimination regatta.s on the 
way to the finals. Participating sailors 
might be asked to sail Stars in the lo- 
cal championships and then Lightnings 
in the regionals. In no two succe.ssive 
years are the same class boats u.sed in 


the finals, and in all area, regional and 
the final racing series skippers trade 
off boat.s so everybody gets an equal 
shot at the fast and slow ones. If you 
manage to win, it is a sure thing you 
and not your boat did the winning. 

And that is what makes Bill Buchan’s 
triumph all the more remarkable. When 
the 20-year-old irniversity of Washing- 
ton junior, who bears a striking re- 
semblance to Tony Trabert without 
the crew cut, arrived in Detroit with 
his father on the Friday before the first 
race on Tuesday, he had never sailed 
a Luders 16 before. With his father 
and Ron McFarlane, friend and third 
crew member, Buchan worked out for 
two days. By Sunday he was good 
enough to win an informal race against 
competition that included (lene Walei, 
twice the Mallory Cup winner and up 
to this point again the favorite. 

How well Buchan learned his lesson 
was demonstrated almost before any- 
one el.se moved. Maneuvering the by- 
now thoroughly familiar Luders 
through a heavy wind that kicked up 
three-foot waves on shallow Lake St. 
Clair, Buchan took first place on Tues- 
day morning and then came back that 
afternoon to beat the pack again. His 
16 ‘ 2 points was all the cushion Buchan 


needed. While his six American and 
one Canadian opponents were forced 
to gamble the rest ot the week, Buchan 
settled down to some .sound sailing. 

Once, though, he slipped. Perhaps 
playing it too craftily, Buchan took a 
fifth in the fourth race and led George 
O'Day, the pride of Massachusetts, by 
a scant 1 ' a points. Alfred Dowrle of 
Chicago was 3’ | back and Walet 4l^. 
In the fifth race Buchan made up for 
his lapse with a vengeance. With an 
18- to 20-knot wind blowing across the 
triangular six-mile course Buchan got 
to the line late but had a clear wind. 

Here he used good judgment. In- 
stead of splitting tacks with the lead- 
ers he strapped his mainsail in hard, 
gave just enough slack to the jib and 
lit out in pursuit. Halfway to the first 
mark Buchan was in the lead and now 
it was the rest who had to tack clear. 

The wind appeared too far abeam 
and too strong lor spinnakers on the 
first reach but not to Walet. He cracked 
it on and after some trouble closed on 
Buchan. Accepting the challenge. Bu- 
chan Sr. and McFarlane set theirs in 
smart fashion, and that was the race 
to all intents and purposes. 

Needing only a fourth in the eighth 
and last race no matter who won, 
Buchan sailed to keep out of trouble. 
O’Day and Walet, forced to gamble 
for first, dropped far back and when 
they finally worked up to fourth and 
third respectively, they were both a 
quarter point behind Dowrie in second. 

All three of the leading challengers 
sailed well enough to win, but Bill 
Buchan sailed brilliantly. None of the 
other finalists had quite the knack of 
making his boat go fast. None got abet- 
ter start when the .series was young. 

It was in judgment, however, that 
Buchan shone. In la.st year’s Mallory 
finals he had finished a distant fourth, 
sailing fast and sometimes well but 
often reokles.sly. This year he had as 
much nerve but when he went off on a 
long tack it was based on good judg- 
ment, not wishful thinking. When be- 
hind, he was content to whittle away 
at the boats ahead rather than gamble. 

Inevitably, part of the credit for 
Buchan’s triumph must go to his fa- 
ther, an amateur boat builder and de- 
signer with as large and tough a pair 
of hands as ever handled a spinnaker. 
Buchan Sr.’s spinnaker was drawing 
almost as soon as the windward mark 
was passed and was never doused until 
the bow reached the leeward one. 

“It takes a crew of five carrying it to 
the mark.” said Bill Sr. after the race, 
but anyone who had watched knew 
better. It took three. CeNO,> 
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WHERE THE WIED 


Seven hundred miles north of Toronto in the vast prairielike marshes of James Hay. 


Canada, some 600.000 congregating blue geese put on the biggest show a goose 
hunter can hope for— their annual rest stop before the 2.000-mile gantlet run south 


by SCOTT YOUNG 


S omp:whkrk out in high, thick grass 
geese suddenly clamor as a fox 
springs for his breakfast or a big owl 
drops swiftly, grappling hooks at the 
ready, for his. The noisy alarm quickly 
dies, but it is after 4 and two axes are 
clunking now and bacon is frying and 
then voices begin from another tent. 

In a sense, these sounds from geese 
and men were offstage noises for the 
biggest show a goose hunter can ever 
hope for— the annual autumn stop- 
over in southern James Bay for all of 
creation’s 600,000 or so blue geese, 
down a thousand miles from the foul 
climate of Baffin and Southampton is- 
lands, where some had broken welly 
from the egg not much more than two 
months before. Here they would stay 
to fatten on roots and gras-ses until the 
late October storms drove them into 
the upper air for the 2,000-mile trip, 
sometimes nonstop, to their winter 


home on the Louisiana gulf coast. And 
here to meet them, up from the south 
by plane and train, were city men in 
red underwear and Dacron and nylon 
and well-used old hunting clothes. In 
an hour or .so men and geese would be 
re-enacting one of mankind's classic 
rites, the hunt. 

We’d seen the geese the day before— 
a sudden rising, swirling cloud of big 
birds, thousands of them. 

As we approached, they let us come 
so close that we could pick out the 
adult blues, the black-headed year- 
lings, a few olive-brown young and 
here and there in the flock the spec- 
tacular white blob of a lesser snow. 

And later Jimmy Cheecho, a tall 
and commanding Cree with a strong, 
merry face, liad taken five hunters a 
mile back toward the shore through 
grass so thick that walking in it was 
like walking in thigh-high water. There 


they had seen the geese come in their 
evening flight in a mighty procession 
down the .sky, .spaced like a Fifth Ave- 
nue parade, flock after flock, mostly 
blues and lesser snows but sometimes 
the stately C anadas. The air never was 
empty of the sight and sound of them, 
and shots popped distantly, and some 
fell. At sundown guides and hunters 
were back in camp with El geese, shot 
without hides or decoys. 

For most hunters in James Bay that 
week in mid-September this goose 
hunt was a once-in-a-lifetime experi- 
ence. For four Detroiters and one Ro- 
man with whom Photographer Ronny 
Ja<}ues and I camped, it was their 
first trip here. The Detroiters were 
Harry J. Loynd, Dr. George Rieve.schl 
Jr., Irving Winkler and Harold G. .Mc- 
Gregor. The fifth hunter in the group 
was Nicholas Laskaris, who came to 
see how this compared with his own 
goose shoot in the marshes near -Man- 
fredonia in Italy. 

Spread along about loO miles of 
James Bay’s muddy meadows that 
morning were 60 or 70 other hunters, 
almost all male, who liad flown in to 
the three big commercial camps in the 
area — Leti Hughes’s Albany camp, the 
Ontario Northland Railway’s camp 
and Tom Wheeler’s Cabbage Willows 
camp. We had loaded our tents and 
bedrolls and stoves and food into high- 
sided 18-foot freighter canoes and had 
caught the tide out one morning from 
the Hudson’s Hay Company post on 
Moose Factory Island. .And here we 
were, with a C ree in waders saying he’d 
now cut willows for our hides and we’d 
leave in half an hour. 

Overhead the sky was empty, l)ut a.s 
we neared the bay shore at the creek 
mouth great feeding flocks of Ijlues 
again let us approach into gun range. 

Another Cree guide, Jimmy Marks, 
terl continued on pnge 01 



SIXTY IN THE BAG was roward for four-day hunt. From left: Author Scott Young: 
Dr. George Rieveschl Jr. 'Parke, Davi.« & Co.); Harold G. McGregor (of Central Boiler 
and Manufacturing Co.): Irving Winkler (Detroit building contractor): Harry J. Loynd 
{President of Parke, Davis & Co.); and visiting hunter from Italy, Nicholas Laskari.s. 
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GOOSE WAITS 


PHOTOC.KAPHS BY KONNV JAtJUES 



As dawn breaks ovet James Bay, Author-Fluiiter Scolt Young poles his 
freighter canoe along flooded tidal creek in search of geese. 
Willow branches in canoe are cut ready for building a blind 




/ts On-y catch night of the boat some SfXM) blue and snow geese rise up from their feeding grounds 




in a Jintlering tattoo of iringa atid noise, and tlie air is nerer empty of the sight and sw/rif/ of them 



On prairielike marshes the Cree Indian guide builds 

the blind (left) with willow branches. And then the geese come 
answering the call, sliding down toward it, 

wings set, range 50 yards, Ml ■ ■ ■ fi^e! 








Tramping across a tidal mvd Jiat to retriere a fallen goose 
Young is lone figure in an unreal world of blueness 

caused when horizon disappears into perfect reflection of sky in the water 


WILD GOOSL 
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beached the canoe near where they’d 
been. About 80 yards in from the shore- 
line the willows went into the .sopping 
turf like candle.s into a cake. About .‘JO 
yards out from the hide, toward the 
shore. Jimmy fashioned <Tude ))ut effec- 
tive decoys out of bluish mud with bits 
of toilet paper attacheci. 

And then the geese came and we 
hunched down and Jimmy Marks gave 
out with an imperative falsetto kuerk! 
kiicrk! kuerk! as they seemed to be 
pa.ssing us, 200 yard.s away. The geese 
answered and abruptly swerved in. Gn- 
came in a restful all-is- 
safe murmur from the guitles. And the 
geese slid down toward us, wing.s set, 
heads looking down and turning from 
side to side, range 60 yards, oO, 40, 85 
—rise and fire. 

AND ONE MORE MAKES SIXTY 

We were in the middle of one of 
three hides spread across two miles of 
shoreline that day. Dr. Rieveschl and 
Harold McfJregor, hunting a mile to 
the northwest of us, got their limit of 
five geese each by 10:30. Harry Loynd, 
Irving Winkler and Nick I^skaris were 
hunting to our southeast with Jimmy 
Cheecho. They had 10 more by noon. 
By then I had three geese and my day’s 
limit of eight ducks, mallards and pin- 
tails. 

In the next two days the score of 
geese mounted and mounted until, on 
the third afternoon, our last in camp, 
48 geese ha»i been shot, of which four 
had been roasted for dinner one night ; 
16 more would fill the lO-gee.se pos.ses- 
sion limits for our six licenses. 

The hunters went out at 4 that last 
afternoon and in an hour had 1.5 geese. 
One to go. If a flock came in, who 
would shoot? 

Jimmy ('heecho spotted the answer 
—a lone goose hundreds of yards away, 
high, bound for somewhere far. Jimmy 
piercingly invited him in. The goose 
kept going on. Jimmy pleaded and 
cajoled, held out he alone knew what 
inducements and one of them touched 
this goose at least momentarily. He 
turned toward the hide, looking down, 
200 yards, 100, gO— and then in a man- 
ner plainly saying to hell with it he 
banked abruptly and went the other 
way. No one will ever know what Jim- 
my Cheecho said to that goose then, 
but it was different from any other 
call, strident and insistent, a direct 
order. The goose obeyed. He banked 
again, set his wings, coasted in. He 
was the 60th. end 
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PART II 


THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
OF 

JONES’S GRAND SLAM 


Twenty-five years aj»o, Bobby Jones, (he all-coiiquerinK Atlantan, returned 
from his victories in Britain and completed his historic sweep of j^olfs 
four major championships by winning! the I'niled States Open and Amateur 


by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


I N' LATK June, Ifl.’JO, a few days after 
he had captured the Hrilisli Ofien 
('liampionship after previously winn injf 
the British Amateur, Bobby Jones 
sailed for home. A .sizable deleKation of 
hi.s friend.s from .Atlanta met his boat 
as it made its way into New York 
harbor. The metropolis joined them in 
a roarinp welcome to the double cham- 
pion as Mayor Walker led the auto- 
cafle through the ticker tape and down 
the gulches of lower Manhattan. Bob 
had himself a brief "rest” and then it 
wa.'! time to head for Minneapolis and 
the Interlachen (’ountry fluh, venue 
that year of the United State.s Open. 

Kveryone now was talking excitetlly 
about the priwpect of a Grand Slam. 
If only Btib could get by tlie Open, so 
went the consensus, the U.S. Amateur 
Ischeduled fur Merion in late Septem- 
ber i wouhl be comparative duck soup. 
As for .Tones, the awareness that he had 
a fairly good chance of winning all four 
titles in one year ha«l, of course, now 
entered his mintl, along with many 
ancient considerations. Try to fulfill 
your own legitimate ambitions and, if 
you are an athletic hero, before you 
know it you are public property and 
everything becomes painfully compli- 
cated. What you like and what you 
don’t like, what you want Lo do and 
what you have no desire to do, become 
inextricai>ly entangled— and you can’t 
have one without the other. If you were 
Jones, you certainly wanted to win the 
U.S. Open, and if you won, as you 
knew, you would get both clo.ser to and 
farther from the things that really mat- 
tered to you. And at w'hat a price! Late 
one afternoon during that Open, 0- B- 
Keeler of the Atlanta Jourmil, Bob’s 


devoted Bo.swell, followed him into the 
lockerroom at the conclusion of his 
round. It had been steaming out on 
the course, the temperature over 100”, 
the humidity wickedly enervating. Bob 
— he once lost 18 pounds during the 
course of a tournament — sat down in 
a lump on a lockerroom bench and 
started to unknot his tie. He could 
make no lieadway with it. Sweat liad 
made it an unmanageable soaking 
ma.ss. O. B. finally got hold of a knife 
ami cut the tie off. •'When are you 
going to (luil this?” he said to the 
spent young man of 128. “Pretty soon, 
I think — and hope,” Jones replied 
limply. “There’s no game worth this 
darned foolishne.ss.” 

OPEN COMPETITION 

In addition to Jones, a large number 
of accomplished golfers had their eyes 
set on winning the UblO Open; Walter 
Hagen (past his prime but far from 
finished), Gene Sarazen, Macdonald 
Smith, Leo Diegel, Tommy .Armour 
(enjoying his greatest .sea.son), Horton 
Smith, Johnny Farrell. Harry Cooper 
(still a few years away from his peak), 
and, to name a few others, Denny 
Shute, Billy Burke, Craig Wood, Billy 
Mehihorn, Johnny Golden and JoeTur- 
nesa. Putting together two excellent 
rounds on the first two days, then an 
absolutely wonderful round and a fin- 
ishing round composed of pa.ssages of 
very sweet and very sour golf, Jones 
clearly outplayed this strong field. He 
led ofT with asteady 71, one under the 
par for the fi,6Tl2-yard course. On his 
second round, he added u somewhat 
more erratic 7J. Tliis included the fa- 
mous “iilypad shot” on the 485-yard 


9th. where Boh half-topped his fairway 
wood. The hall skipped like a scaled 
stone acro.ss the surface of the pond, 
hopped the far hank and finished nice- 
ly in front of the green. He chipped up 
cIo.se for an extremely fortuitous Ijirdie. 

.Jones’s half-way total of 144 placed 
him in a tie for second with Harry 
Cooper, two shots behind Horton 
Smith. Bob won that tournament ith 
his third round. Striking his most 
Jonesian form, liitting everything right 
on the button and all but holing sever- 
al jiitche.s to the short par fours — this 
kind of pitch, incidentally, was sup- 
posp<l to l>e Boll’s weakest shot — he 
was six under for the first Ifi holes. He 
couUl not keep up this clip on the final 
two lioles, hut his fifi — the lowest round 
of the tournament — placed enormous 
pressure on theothcr contenders. Hear- 
ing about Jones's sub-par streak, they 
began banging for birdies to stay with 
him; they forced opening.s that didn’t 
exist and conse(|uently lost strokes to 
par. Most of the contenders soared high 
into the 70s, and their ma.ss ascension 
gave Jones an almast unoverhauluble 
lead of five strokes over the next man, 
Cooper, and a full seven over tliat 
golfer who always had to be watched, 
Mac Smith. 

Bob's last round was disconcerting, 
to say the least, to his swarming gal- 
lery of 10,000 admirers who were hop- 
ing he would rekindle his hot streak of 
the morning. On the 3rd. a par three, he 
took a five. He turned in a safe but 
pedestrian 38. When lie went two over 
again on the 13th, another par three, 
a few pangs of alarm filtered through 
his gallery, for the grapevine report- 
ed that Mac Smith, playing behind 
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li<il)!)y, was (’()mf<)r(a!)ly8t(*ppinK along 
in gn-at siylp. Bobliy pupiru*<! their 
nerves by ripping off a birdie on the 
14th, and followed it with a staunch 
par on the 15th and another binlie 
on the Ifith. Everyone began to breat he 
easily again and then, on the 17th, 
for the third time in a single round, 
Hob blew himself to a five on a par 
tlirr-e hole. It was imperative now that 
he play the I8th at least in par. He 
collected himself on the tee of that 
401i-yard par four. He drove well. He 
.smacked a firm approach onto the 
green .some 40 feet from the cup. 'I'hen 
he holed the putt. That ultimate birdie 
did it. Jones’s total of 287 t7l-T.‘l-68- 
75 proved to be two strokes better 
than Mac Smith’s (70-75-74-70 >. 

Whew! Three down and the .Ama- 
teur to go, as if everybody didn’t know. 

The I'l.’lO Open ended on July 12. 
The .Amateur began on September 22. 
'rile long interval between the two 
cliampionships was necessarily a trying 
period for Jone.8. He had the time to 
think about all contingencies, how 
much golf he should {tlay to keep his 
form, how much golf he should not play 
to keep from going stale, liow much 
n-st he .should get. and so on an<l .so 
birth. In ntldititin, there were many 
moments in which Bob wondered 
wh<‘ther or not be would even manage 
to get to the Amateur. 'I'his concern 
was militated by two narrow escajies 
he bad during this pcrioti. “On one 
occasion, when we were playing at East 


Lake,” he recalled this summer, “we 
had (luit tlie game on the 12th green be- 
cause of a severe thunderstorm. While a 
friend and I were walking in front of 
the clubhouse under an umbrella, light- 
ning struck the main chimney of the 
clubhouse and hurtled a large chunk of 
brick and mortar through our umbrella. 
.A jagged edge of the mass ripped niy 
shirt and put a scratch about six inches 
long on my right shoulder. A few inches 
more in my <lirectinn would have pro- 
duced a very .seriou.s injury.’’ 

BROAD JUMP FOR LIFE 

“l.ater that summer," he continued, 
"1 was going to I lie Down town Athletic 
C'lub for lunch and was walking along 
t he sidewalk t owards t he club entrance, 
when a man behind me yelled, 'Look 
out, Mister!’ I turned to .see an auto- 
nmhile mounting the curb, headed pre- 
cisely in my direction. 1 performed a 
broad jump that would have done 
credit to Jesse Owens and the auto- 
mobile crashed into the building just 
where I had jumped from. It turnctl 
out to be a driverless car which some- 
one had jiarked without properly set- 
ting the brakes. 

“.About a W4*ek before tlio tourna- 
ment, I was att4*nding som«‘ ceremonies 
incidental to the opening of the train- 
ing camp of the .Atlanta ('rack»*rs base- 
ball team at Douglas, Oeorgia, in whii'b 
I wa.s .supposed to lie the catcher while 
the mayiir of Atlanta pitched and sonie 
other dignitary was to swing the bat. 


The .Atlanta pitcher decided to warm 
me up. .As he prepared to throw the 
ball, the thought suddenly fla.shed 
tlirnugh my mind that tiere was a good 
chance to get a bruised or busted finger. 
We ealled off the warmup immediately 
and I was liappy to let the mayor’s 
pitch, which was a bit wild anyway, go 
to the backstop. 

“A’ou may bo sure,” he added, “that 
I was careful with razor blades aiul tak- 
ing no more chances than I could help 
with spraining an ankle.’’ 

-At long la.st it was mid-September, 
and the nalioti leanetl forwarti a.s Jones 
and the other amateur stars converged 
on -Morion, outside ol Philadelphia. 
Bob’s timing liad not been too sharp in 
liis practice rountls in the South, an«l 
he I'ontiiiued to work on hi.s game until 
the day before the first ijualifying 
Tiiund, a departure from his customary 
habit of blowing himself to a full day’s 
re.st before walking to the firing line. 
During the days of his preparation and 
throughout the tournament, Jones’s 
doings were recortU-d by an unprece- 
dented numlier of reporters and pho- 
tograjihers. The Philadelphia Krtniinj 
Hullcliu, for example, detaileii a s<|uad 
of H men to cover the championship. 

In 19.‘i0, the machinery of the .Ama- 
teur was diff«-rent from what it is to- 
da.\'. The entrants tiad first to undergo 
a :U5 hole ({ualifying test at the .scene of 
the cliampionship to determine tin* 
cnutintud ou /itijjr 
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JONES’S GRAND SLAM 

continued from page €3 

32 low scorers. These qualifiers then 
went into the match-play rounds— two 
rounds of 18-hole matches followed by 
36-hole matches in the third round, the 
semifinals and the final. In an 18-hole 
match, a man who is putting or who is 
riding a hot streak can often eliminate 
a basically superior golfer. Matches 
over this short route had worried Bobby 
for many seasons, understandaljly. (In 
the 1929 Amateur at Pebble Beach, the 
percentages had finally caught up with 
Jones, and an unknown and unawed 
young man from Omaha, Johnny Good- 
man, had upset him in the first round, 
1 up.' Well, the first job was to (jualily, 
and as for the matches— you would get 
to them when you got to them. 

Right off the reel Jones provided a 
decisive indication that he meant to 
leave as little as possible to the vagar- 
ies of golf as he confronted the op- 
portunity of a lifetime. He not only 
qualified with plenty to spare, he led 
the qualifiers with 69-73 for a record- 
equaling total of 142, mighty fine golf 
if you know Merion, a course that re- 
quires accurate placement of the drive 
and fin(*sse on your approach shots, 
and which places at your disposal lots 
of healthy rough and an abundance of 
white-faced traps where you can repent 
at leisure for your sins. The course had 
been too much lor the defending cham- 
pion, Jimmy Johnston. Five former 
Amateur champions— Jes.se Guilford, 
Chick Evans. Davidson Herron. .Max 
Marston and Chandler Egan — had also 
failed to qualify. In the first round, 
three more “names” fell: Doc Willing, 
Francis Ouimet and Phil Perkins. .-Mso 
Johnny Goodman, thus canceling out 
the possibility of a return match be- 
tween Jones and Goodman. Then, in 
the second round. George \‘oigt and 
George Von Elm, the two players who 
were counted on to give Jones his 
toughest opposition, were upset. Voigt 
by Charley Reaver and Von Elm by 
Maurice McCarthy Jr. in that mem- 
orable struggle that staggered on 
through 10 extra holes. 

Jones got by those two dangerous 
rounds in good shape. In his first match 
against Ross Somerville, the all-around 
Canadian athlete who was to win the 
Amateur two seasons later. Bob rushed 
out in 33 and eventually won 5 and 4. 
This match was a far more perilous af- 
fair than the first score indicated. The 
turning point, as Bob saw it, was the 
7th hole where he canned an eight- 
footer and Somerville t hen missed from 
seven. Jones had been 1 up to that 


point, and Bob has always felt that 
had the activity on that green been 
re%'ersed— Jones missing and Somer- 
ville holing— Somerville might have 
been a hard man tostay with. That aft- 
ernoon Bob won his match from F. G. 
Hoblitzel, another Canadian, also by 
a 5-and-4 margin. This match had a 
slightly different complexion. Jones 
was out in 41, a score that ordinarily 
would have put him deep in trouble. 
Hoblitzel, though, was playing just as 
loosely. Then Bob. very much like a 
pitcher in baseball bearing down, 
wrapped things up by shooting the first 
fiveholes coming in two under even 4s. 

AN UNEASY FEELING 

In the third round Jones met Kay 
Coleman, a young Californian. If you 
were a Jones fan you worried about 
each successive match and sometimes 
you worried a little harder than u.su- 
al. The evening before the Coleman 
match, if I may interpose a personal 
note, I had a most uneasy feeling in 
my hones. There were no grounds for 
this, really. Coleman had qualified 
near the top with a total of 14.5 and 
had played well in winning his first two 
matches, but his over-all record didn’t 
make him out to be a Jones-beater. In 
any event, I remember running from 
school the noon of the Jones-Coleman 
match and switching on the radio to 
catch the news broadcast. (That week 
they included reports on Jones’s prog- 
ress.) He stood 2 up on Coleman after 
the morning 18. Not bad, but a larger 
margin would have been more comfort- 
ing. The 6 o’clock news flashed the 
word that Bob had won 6 and 5. 

In the semifinals. Bob met Jess 
Sweetser. Jess was still playing good 
golf but he was neither the same force- 
ful shotmaker nor the same pugnacious 
match player who, en route to the Am- 
ateur title in 1922, had trounced Jones 
8 and 7 in their semifinal set-to. This 
time Bob won 9 and 8. A comforta- 
ble margin indeed, yet there was one 
stretch early in the match when several 
other conclusions looked likely. After 
taking four of the first five holes. Bob 
had gone into a perplexing lapse. He 
had lost the 7th by hitting one out-of- 
bounds. He had dropped the 9th and 
the 10th by three-putting each green. 
His lead all but obliterated. Bob had 
then stepped back into stride again. 
By lunch he was once more 4 up, def- 
initely on his way. 

Finally, the final. If there ever was 
an assignment in golf, or in sports in 
general, that no one relished filling, 
it was to be the other finalist in the 
1930 Amateur, the one person standing 


between Jones and the completion of 
the Grand Slam. This was the lot that 
fell to Eugene V. Homans, a gaunt, be- 
spectacled Princeton graduate with the 
solemn air of a deacon about him even 
when he was outfitted in plus fours and 
l)right argyle socks. Gene Homans was 
a very capable golfer and, furthermore, 
a match player with plenty of fight. 
For instance, he had pulled out his 
semifinal round after standing 5 dowm. 
Against Jones, try as he did, Homans 
could never get going, maybe because, 
despite his efforts to win, he could nev- 
er escape the discomfiture of the role 
in which circumstance had cast him. 

When the final began, Homans was 
so nervous that it took him six holes to 
register his first par. Jone.s was a little 
rocky liimself. For all of Homans’ fal- 
tering. Jones stood only 3 up at the 
end of six. Then both men threw off 
some of the tension they were under 
and began to hit their shots. As they 
made their way over Merion’s green 
acres, they were followed by the largest 
single gallery in the history of Ameri- 
can championship golf— over 18,000 
spectators. Homans played the second 
nine in 37. Jones, moving into an irre- 
sistible mood, came in in 33 — 4-3-4-3- 
4-3-4-4-4. This brilliant burst placed 
him 7 up. It was no longer a question 
if Jones would win but how soon. 

When Jones and Homans resumed 
play after lunch, the huge, ponderous 
gallery spilled noisily over the course 
after them. No one wanted to miss 
the dramatic climax, the actual mo- 
ment when Bobby, by winning the 
Amateur, would wrap up his historic 
Grand Slam. The 18,000 had a while 
to wail. Bob moved quickly to 8 up, 
to 9 up, and there he stopped. Beneath 
the rhythmic pace of his step down the 
fairways and the frown of concentra- 
tion that enveloped him as he played 
his shots, here was a thoroughly ex- 
hausted man. His golf began to show 
it. He three-putted the 25th. He found 
a bunker on the short 27th. On the 
28th, it took him two to recover from 
a greenside bunker. These errors, how- 
ever, cost him only one hole, and he 
stood dormie 8 — 8 up and 8 holes to 
play — on the tee of the 29th, the su- 
perb 11th hole, a 378-yarder to a small, 
slightly plateaued green hemmed in on 
tliree sides by Baffling Brook. Rousing 
himself from his tiredness, Jones laced 
out an accurate drive and dropped a 
tall pitch nicely on the green, about 
20 feet or so short of the cup. Homans 
was also on in two, at the back of the 
green. Bobby tapped his approach putt 
very close to the cup. To keep the 
match going, Homans had to hole his 
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long one. It was never in. As the ball 
veered definitely off the line, Gene 
strode rajddly across the green to lie 
the first to congratulate the winner. 

Homans was hardly halfway to 
Jones when the hodyguanl of Marines, 
which ha<l protected Boliby from the 
idolatrous thousands all da\' long, 
dashefl onto the green an<l fornie«l a 
cordon arounfl him. It was a goo«l 
thing they did. Hundred.s of spectators 
were sprinting towards Jones, eager to 
shaki- his hand or jiound his tiack or 
to toucli him or merely to shout their 
congratulations to the weary hero wlio 
had alwaysexerted such a magical hold 
on the nongolfing public and who epit- 
oniizi'd for golfers all that was the best 
and finest in the ganu-. In llie hack- 
grnuml, the other ihotisunds, thvir am- 
bitions for Jones fulfilled, .stood and 
roared and roared. It was for everyone 
a MH ment of heartfelt release that had 
been l)uiliiing for at least two months 
<tr ever since Jones luul followed liis 
triumphs in tlie British Amalf*ur and 
British Open in May and June with 
his iiivotal victory at Interlaclien. 

Jones walkefl with his e.s{-ort slowly 
hiu'k u> the I'hihhousf, acknou 
a.s best he coubl the congratulations 
poured tipon him but, for llie most 
jiari. overcome with awe hiin.self at 
what he ha<l succeeded in doing. In 
the clulihouse. after a talk with his 
father, he began to digest the reality 
tlial tlie (iraiul .“slam was factually- bv- 
liind him and willi it the e\ er-aci-umu- 
lal ing St ruin he luul carrie<l for moni li.s. 
\S hen lieappeare<l f(jr t he presentat ion 
C4-remonies. he looked .vears younger. 

Some (wo months later, Hoht. T. 
Jones Jr. announced his retirement 
from competi’ivi- golf. In the y<*ars 
that lay ahead, Boh played lots of 
friendly golf liut he emerged frimi his 
retirement only once a year aiul then 
to play in the Masters, tlie tourna- 
ment in which lie actei] as host to 
his fellow champions ami wliich was 
played over the Augusta National, the 
ci>urs«- wliich lie helpe<l to flesign. As 
Bernard I>arwin has written so beauti- 
fully, ''Bohli.v retired at the right lime 
ami could say with Charles l.amh, '1 
]iav4‘ worked task work and have the 
rest of tin- day to mysi'lf.’ After Tom 
Crilih hatl liealen Molineaux for the 
second time at Thisllelon Gap, it was 
(h‘ci<le<l that he never need fight again 
and shiiuld hear the title of ('hampion 
to the end of his days. I think most 
golfers in their liearts grant (he same 
privilege to Bobby Jones.” end 

TURN PACE FOR THIS WEEK’S 

JONES ANNIVERSARY ALBUM 
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BOB JONES LOOKS 
BACK ON 1930 


t)ne of the unintentional by-pro(lu<'t,s of the intense concentra- 
tion rei|uired in competitive golf is that many golfers effortlessly 
remember most ol the strokes they have i)layed in important 
championships as if it all happened yesterday. This is certainly 
true of Bob Jon<^. In this second and concluding part of the 
Grand Slam anruvensary album, Bob rwalls an important mo- 
ment in each of the four championships he won that epochal year. 



"Thiiti' n;*nrfiiiKl iwiiorlttiilsluiliii ihfliritixh 'hnnipiitu/'liip 

of I9J", nud il ntnu "n Ihr hill lii’lr nf nni trxilrh oijin'iisl Sinl floper. 
I had htni lold thiil Ita/irr irai- ii miditH-rt plainer, hul / had 
imprr^i'rd inth Ihr I'uii In hil Ihr hall off Ihr /irx/ Irr, / miimifjrd to 
.-turl srith lull birilif* mi Ihr jiml Hirer holrx, and in dux pirliirr I 


am hiiliiiy a pilrb of iihoitl HO ijii'dx from Ihr I'olla'jr liinikfr on 
Hie ilh hole for an raijlr Inn. Thin ijore me a Hirn-holr Irml, irhirh 
/ jirrer eubitlauluHlij iurmixrd. U’lprr Inriird out In he a rerij ijood 
•jolfer and fine coinprlilor, and / iriijhl have brni in xerioux trouble 
irilbonl nwh a xlart." 



“TInx ixihr xtiol Ihiil n ropprd up Ihr lirilixh Open of IhJo. lloiiiijfor 
Ihr fjrrrn on Hn par-fifr l6Hi at /loiilake in Ihr laxi round, rrfii 
xrroiid Inirehj rrnrhfd a pol bnnkri al Hn Irfl rorntr of Htr f/rnn. 
Jnxl brforr / Irfl Ihr Stalrx, Ihrlon Hmilh had ijiren me one of Ihr 
firxl xand nrd'ji .--. I had rarried il in mil hnij hnl hod nreer iixrd il. 
H'fdi Hif nerexxHu for planliny my riyhl fool on the rear nail of Hit 


hunker. Hie nedyr xeemrd Hir only po.<xihle elnh .i-ith uhirh thix »hot 
could be playrd.xn I drndrd In rixk il. The fnill eame up uinly in 
a fl'it Irajrctnri' and prorerdfil rminr So frrt iirroxx a fax! green inilil 
il xlopiHit al Ihr rrrij edge of Ihr hole. The rexulliny four umx juxl 
Hie iien .*xary miiTijiii, xinrr l^o iHnjet m ho finixhed lii'O xirokcx be- 
hind mr‘ later made a xix from Ihix xame bunker." 





"A fiiif rfrfptioH in .\> / Yurkuftr'' mi/ frliint frnm Orrot lirilain in 
lUSO. The pirliirf renillH lo mr ti Irltfr / rrrftrfd iiol hniij ago frnm 
an unkiio'i ii frievd ■rhoii rule that hr had /ouiui Inmiiclf on the liat- 
lery iiiiitrthe /taradr ‘Ox/ornihi'j. He aiipfonchid'iue 0 / Seir York'y 
FiHrH, niifitfriiig in hiii heari/ iini/urm.and oiiki'd ii-hitl thr /larade 
oar for. 'OU' raid the polirfmnii, in ohrimir dinjurl, ‘for mine 
damiitd'ji'lf /dai/er.’ .\Ii.- I' l/eand Joe Johnrtoii are on the bark real 
it'llli me, and Ihe late John S. t’ohrn, then publirher of the Alltinln 
Journal, »< the rmiliii'j ijenlteman on the /nnil real." 



“Thir ir Ihe final pnft of about ^Ofeel on Ihe lart ijreen at Inlerlarhen 
in the I'niled Staler Open f'hampioiirhip of HiJo. J had Jiirl laken 
-fire at the l?lh for Ihe third double boijir uf the toand, m trea 
u-ith Ihe fire-rtroke lend "-iih uhich I had rtarled the aflrriioan plai/, 
I really meded Ihir pull lo make me mfe frovi purrnil by Ihe Inn 
Smith.i, Mardonitld and Horton. When Ihe ball lop/nd ihe rir- reen 
III the ptelure and look the break direrlly tnntird Ihe renter of Ihe 
hob , / Ihuik il " or one nf Ihe marl beaultful ri'jhir I hare erer reen 
on ft ijnlf coiirre." 



"Thir tean the final hole in Ihe final ntalek of Ihe Hnilrd Staler played yuile rieeply i» order to hold the green. AVy. my raddie, nor 

Atnalfiif i'‘k<impionrhip of IPJu. The hole nvH a diir'r and rhort one of Ihe nieerl youngrlerr and one of flu berl eaddier 1 kart erer 

pilch to a rmall green jtirl oeer a Ineely brimk. Thr rhol had lo hr had arrigned lo me." 




COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES ARE E.D.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 



Aulo Racing 

NASCAR lOO-m. championship, Islip. N.Y. 

Boxing 

• Frankie Ryff vs. Joey Lopes, lightweights. De- 

• troit (10 rds ). lOp.m.(NBC) 

Feolball 

UCLA vs. Texas A&M. Los Angeles (N). 

Horn*** Racing 

Reading Fair Futurity. $20,000. 2-yr.-old pacers. 
Reading, Pa. 


Auto Racing 

Tourist Trophy Race. Belfast. Ireland. 

AAA 100-m. natl. championship. Indianapolis. 
SCCA natl. sports car races. Watkins Glen, N.Y. 

Baseball 

• Cleveland vs. Detroit. Municipal Stadium. Cleve- 
land. 1:55 p.m. (CBS* * * ). 

• New York vs. Boston, Yankee Stadium, N.Y., 
1:55 p.m. (Mutual*) 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

• Pittsburgh vs. California. Pittsburgh. 1:15 p.m. 
(Mutual). 

SOUTH & southwest 
A rkansas vs. Tulsa, Fayetteville, Ark, 

Florida vs. Miss. State. Gainesville. Fla. 

Fla. State vs. N.C. State. Tallahassee. Fla. (N). 
Georgia vs. Mississippi Atlanta (N). 

• Georgia Tech vs. Miami (Fla.). Atlanta. 3 .15 p.m. 
(NBC color). Men to watch . Tech’s Wade Mitchell 
(11) and Miami's Whitey Rouviere (33) 

iSU vs. Kentucky, Baton Rouge. La. (N). 

Texas vs. Texas Tech. Austin. Tex. (N). 

TCU vs. Kansas, Ft. Worth, Tex. (N). 

Tulane vs. VMI. New Orleans 
WEST 

Iowa Slate vs. Denver Ames. Iowa. 

Missouri vs. Maryland. Columbia. Mo. 

FAR WEST 

Oregon State vs. Brig Young. Corvallis. Ore. 

S. California vs. Washington Stale. Los Angeles. 
Stanford vs. Col. of Pac.. Palo Alto. Calif. 

Utah vs. Oregon. Salt Lake City (N) 

Washington vs. Idaho. Seattle. 

(Professionals) 

• Los Angeles vs. Philadelphia (exhibition). Den- 
ver, 8C5 p.m. M.S.T. (ABC*). 

Green Bay vs. Chicago Cardinals (exhibition), 
Milwaukee, 8:05 p.m. C.S.T. 

Golf 

U.$. Natl. Amateur Final. Richmond. Va. 

Here* Racing 

• Beldame Handicap. $50,000. I'/i m.. 3-yr.-olds 

• up, f S m. Aqueduct. N.Y., 415 p.m. (ABC-TV; 
NBC-radio). 

• American Bred Stakes. $50,000. IV^ m., S-yr.- 
olds up, Atlantic City, N.J.. 4:30 p.m. (CBS). 

• Foreign Bred Stakes. $50,000. 15i m.. 3-yr.-olds 
up. Atlantic City, N.J. about 5 pm. (CBS). 

• Midwest Handicap. $25,000. 614 f- 3-yr.-olds up. 
Hawthorne Pk . Chicago, about 6:15 p.m. (NBC). 
California Jr. Miss Stakes. $25,000. 1 m.. 3-yr.- 
old fillies. Bay Meadows, San Mateo. Calif. 

Molarbeali ng 

President's Cup Regatta. Washington. D.C. 

NOA professional class championships. Wabash 
Valley 6C. Mt. Carmel, III. (until Sept. 19). 

Slaaglachac* Racing 

Cecil County Timber Race & Manly Steeplechase, 
Fairhill, Md. 



Aulo Racing 

NASCAR 250-m. championship, Langhorne. Pa. 
AAA 200-m. stock engine race. Milwaukee. 

Bat* bail 

• New York vs. Boston. Yankee Stadium, N.Y., 
2 p.m. (Mutual*). 


September 16 throLigh September 25 

Football 

Detroit vs. New York (exhibition). Detroit, 2:05 
p.m. E.S.T. 

Pittsburgh vs. Baltimore (exhibition), Buffalo. 
N.Y., 2 p.m. 


Batoboll 

Army championships begin, Ft. Belvoir. Va. 

Boxing 

# Archie McBride vs. Jimmy Slade, heavyweights. 
St. Nick's, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Ou Mont). 

SoHboll 

Men's world championships. Clearwater, Fla. 



Baioboll 

• Boston vs. Baltimore. Fenway Pk.. Boston, 1:25 
p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

• Rocky Marciano vs. Archie Moore, for world 
heavyweight title. Yankee Stadium, N.Y. (15 
rds.). 10:30 p.m, (ABC radio; theater TV). 

Golf 

Trans-Mississippi Women's Tournament, Twin 
Hills Club, Oklahoma City (until Sept. 25). 

Horta Racing 

Cowdin Stakes. $25,000, 614 L. 2-yr.-olds. Aque- 
duct, N.Y. 


Bataboll 

• Detroit vs. Kansas City, Briggs Stadium, Detroit. 
2:55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

• Bobby Dykes vs. George Johnson, middleweights, 

• Miami, Fla. (10fds.),(ABC:TV 10 p.m.; radio— 
10:15 p.m ). 


Golf 

Carling’s Open begins. Newton, Mass. 

Hornatt Racing 

Little Brown Jug. $65,000. 3-yr.-old pacers. Del- 
aware. Ohio. 



Bataball 

• Boston vs. New York, Fenway Pk,. Boston, 1:55 
p.m. (Mutual*). 

Global World Series (amateurs). Milwaukee (un- 
til Sept. 28). 

Boxing 

• Rocky Castellani vs. Ralph (Tiger) Jones, mid- 

• dieweights, Cleveland Arena (10 rds.). 10 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Fooiboll 

S. California vs. Oregon, Los Angeles (N). 


Auto Racing 

NASCAR late model 100-m. race. Hickory. N.C. 
Bataball 

• Detroit vs. Cleveland, Briggs Stadium. Detroit. 
2:55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Fooiboll 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Army vs, Forman, West Point, N.Y. 

Columbia vS. Brown, New York. 

Colgate vs. Dartmouth. Hamilton. N.Y. 

Cornell vs. Lehigh. Ithaca, N.Y. 

Holy Cross vs. Temple. Worcester. Mass. 
Maryland vs. UCLA. College Pk.. Md. 

Navy vs. William & Mary. Annapolis. Md. 

Penn vs. Virginia Tech, Philadelphia. 

• Penn State vs. Boston U.. University Pk., Pa.. 
2 p.m. (CBS’). Men to watch: State's Lenny 
Moore (42) and Boston's Ken Hagerstrom (31). 
Princeton vs. Rutgers. Princeton. N.J. 


• Syracuse vs. Pitt, Syracuse, N.Y.. 1:15 p.m. 
(NBC‘). Men to watch: Syracuse's Jimmy Brown 
(44) and Pitt’s Corny Salvaterra (11). 

Villanova vs. Baylor. Philadelphia (N). 

Yale vs. Connecticut, New Haven. Conn. 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 

Arkansas vs. Okie. A&M. Little Rock, Ark, (N). 

Florida vs. Georgia Tech. Gainesville. Fla. 

Georgia vs. Vanderbilt. Athens. Ga. 

Kentucky vs. Mississippi, Lexington, Ky. (N) 

N. Carolina vs. Oklahoma. Chapel Hill, N.C. 

N.C. State vs. Duke. Raleigh, N.C. (N). 

Rice vs. Alabama, Houston, Tex. (N). 

Tennessee vs. Miss State. Knoxville. Tenn. 
Texas vs. Tulane, Austin, Tex. (N). 

Texas A&M vs. LSU. Dallas (N). 

• Texas Tech vs. TCU, Lubbock. Tex,. 2 p.m.* 
Men to watch’ Tech's Jack Kirkpatrick (22) and 
TCU’s Jimmy Swink (23). 

WEST 

• Indiana vs. Michigan State. Bloomington. Ind.. 

• 2:15 p m. (CBS' TV; MutuaF'-radio). Men to 
watch: Indiana’s Milt Campbell (49) and State's 
Clarence (Hi) Peaks (26). 

Iowa vs. Kansas State. Iowa City. 

Kansas vs. Washington Stale. Lawrence, Kan 
Michigan vs. Missouri. Ann Arbor. Mich. 
Minnesota vs. Washington. Minneapolis. 
Northwestern vs. Miami (0.). Evanston. III. 

• Notre Dame vs. SMU. South Bend. Ind., 2 p.m. 
C-D.T. (NBC). Men to watch : Notre Dame's Paul 
Hornung (5) and SMU's Don Mcllhenny (37). 
Ohio Stale vs. Nebraska. Columbus, Ohio. 
Purdue vs. Col. of Pac.. Lafayette. Ini 
Wisconsin vs. Marquette, Madison, Wis. 

FAR WEST 

• California vs. Illinois. Berkeley. Calif.. 2 p.m., 
P.D.T. (CBS'). Men to watch: California's lim 
Carmichael (89) and Illinois' Mickey Bates (44). 
Oregon State vs. Stanford, Portland. Ore. (N). 

(Professionals) 

• Philadelphia vs. New York. Philadelphia, 7:30 

• p.m. (DuMonC TV’ Mutual'-radio). 

Hort* Racing 

Sysonby Stakes. $100,000. 114 m., 3-yr.-olds 
up. Belmont Pk , N.Y. 

• United Nations Handicap. $100,000, 1 3/16 m., 
3-yr.-olds up. Atlantic City. N.J., 5 p.m. (CBS). 
Bay Meadows Handicap, $25,000, 1 1/16 m.. 3- 
yr.-olds up. Bay Meadows. San Mateo, Calif. 

Motarboaring 

NOA stock outboard championships. Loudoun 
Lake. Knoxville. Tenn. (until Sept. 26). 

Sailing 

President's Cup Regatta. Washington, D.C. 

Sleealechose Rocing 

New Jersey Hunt Cup, Far Hills. N.J. 

Tennis 

Pacific Coast championships. Berkeley, Calif. 



Aule Racing 

NASCAR 100-m. late model race. Hillsboro. N.C. 

Batefaall 

• Boston vs. New York, Fenway Pk,. Boston, 2 pm. 
E.S.T. (Mutual*) 

Air Force championships, Donaldson AF6. S.C. 
(until Sept. 29). 

Fearball 

All-Ireland championships, Croke Park. Dublin. 
(Professionals) 

• Baltimore vs. Chicago Bears. Baltimore, 2-'05 
p.m. E.S.T * 

• Cleveland vs. Washington. Cleveland. 2:05 p.m. 
E.S.T.- 

Green Bay vs. Detroit, Green Gay, Wis.. 1 ;35 p.m. 
C.S.T, 

• San Francisco vs. Los Angeles. San Francisco, 
2:05 P.S.T. (ABC*)- 

Tennit 

Pacific Southwest finals, Los Angeles. 

*See local listing. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 



THE TEST OF A CHAMPtON 

Sirs: 

Amerira’s raring fans, who seem to num* 
Imt millions, finally had their match race. 
The upshot is controversy, a fwling that 
nothing was settled and a nagging sense 
that Swaps either was physically unfit or 
should never have been matched against 
Nashua in the first place. This is not sur- 
prising. No match rao* has ever proved 
anything with certainty. No match race has 
ever satisfied anyone completely. And, sur- 
prisingly. only a few have over represented 
•1 real duel. 

Hut I do believe that the Swap.s-Nashua 
alfair came closer to a real match than any 
other match race 1 have been privileged to 
witness. I definitely reject the po.ssibility, 
apparently adhered to by many who .should 
know l>etter, that Swaps aggravated his old 
injury shortly after leaving the starting 
gate. I agree with SI that that clumsy 
swerve was an attempt by Shoemaker to 
throw his horse into a better position and 
not a stumble or mi-s-step by the horse. Of 
that I am sure. 

However, 1 am equally certain that 
Swaps did not run his best race. That beau- 
tiful animal ran do a lot better than that. 
It was not his day, agreed, but then the 
test of a champion, arbitrary though it he, 
is to run like a champion in every rac««. In 
recalling this race let’s remember this; a 
horse is a horse it is not moiivate<l by 
glory or money or sectional ehauvinism. but 
by its own primitive instincts of which you 
and I know ne.xl to nothing. So a horse race 
is always subject to uncontrollable factors 
and a match race, becau.se it i.s .something 
the hor.se is not u.sed to. especially so. I be- 
lieve Nashua to be the greater horse. Oth- 
ers fancy Swaps. Well, that difference of 
opinion makes a horse race and we have 
wilncssed a great one for which no alibis 
are necp.ssary and none should be made. 

C-VRLFTON (’rKARY 

Chicago 

THEY WILL MEET AGAIN 

Sirs: 

Swaps lost. I don’t believe that he wa.s 
sound when he ran against Nashua. That 
horse cannot be beaten by six lengths by 
any horse when he is sound. Tenney and 
Kllsworth are loo gentlemanly to stand up 
now an<l make an alibi. But to me Na-shua 
still is just one thing; the spcon<l-best horse 
in the country. But let’s not get anguished 
about it. The two will meet again many 
times as 4-year-olds and if Nashua has to 
give away a few pounds as the result of 
the match race 1 can only say it serves his 
'Upporlers right. 

Jkrry Gi.innen 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 

IN MV OPINION 

Sirs: 

A.s I write this the famous match race i.s 
history. Nashua was the convincing win- 
ner. but I think that despite Nashua’s win 
he is not a better horse than Swaps! 

The victory was not that of the horse but 
of the rider. EtUlie Arcaro rode the most 


brilliant race I’ve ever .seen. It is my opin- 
ion that Arcaro roiild haee non the race on 
rilhcr horse! 

Wm. D. ShERM.AN 

Philadelphia 

• The italics are Mr. Sherman’s— El). 

THE THIRD ROUND 

Sirs: 

Just because Nashua won the match race 
doesn’t mean he is Horse of the Year. After 
all, that left the rivalry at one apiece. An- 
other rare would decide the true champion. 

Jim McFerson 

Inglewoo<l, Calif. 

DEAD HEAT 

Sirs: 

Well the big rare is over and it prove«l 
nothing both horses are .still champions. 

Mrs. M. C. Helm 

Mission, Kan. 

THE POOR PUBLIC 

Sirs: 

The Nashua-Swaps match raw* proved 
once again the genera! public in this coun- 
try knows nothing about hor.se racing. It 


was obvious Swaps never could whip Nash- 
ua in a match race. Cla.s.s has to tell in a 
match. In fact, in many ways Swaps played 
Chuck Davey to Nashua’s Kid Gavilan. 
Shame on the pxperl.s who should have 
known better than to pick Swaps but who 
were too lazy to think. 

Apparently the reasoning used by the 
public to make Swaps the favorite was 
based on two premi.ses he had won the 
Kentucky Derby and his limes had been 
faster than Nashua’s. The public can't 
seem to fathom that while the Kentucky 
Derby is a won<iprful show, as a true test of 
horses it Ls a joke more often than not. This 
has to be for .several reasons. 1 1 is run much 
too early in the year and secondly it is a 
mad scramble more often than it is a truly 

The public seems to be etjually in the 
dark about time. Thus no consideration 
was given to the fact that Swaps’s “sensa- 
tional” times were made on the California 
tracks. The poor public doesn't realize that 
California’s tracks have been .souped up 
out there toenable the horses to post sensa- 
tional times anti thereby presumably prove 
they are better than the eastern horses. So, 
cnntitnml on next )Higc 


“UV hnrv to hi him play; they're hh ponies." 
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the suckers turn out to see these worid- 
fecord breakers and assorted wonder-speed 
horses for whom excuses invariably have to 
be made once they get out of the Golden 
Slate. 

Now we hear that Swaps injured himself 
right after the start of the race. If this is 
true, then Shoemaker must be character- 
ized as malicious for having forced a horse 
that had injured itself to run a mile and a 
quarter: he should have pulled the horse 
np. Of course, if Shoemaker didn’t know 
when the horse was hurt (assuming for the 
moment he was', then how can anyone be 
■ure he hurt himself at the start, in the 
middle of the race, or a stride before he 
reached the wire? Swaps may never be the 
same again as the result of his racy with 
Nashua but if he isn’t, it will be for the 
■amc rco-son that John 1’. Grier wa.sn’t after 
bis classic race with .Man o’ War. 

But, try to tell the man in the stret't that 
Ihe horse who won the Kentucky Derby 
fen’t the country’s best (with the possible 
exception of that one out in California who 
just ran a mile in 1 :23 or some such absurd 
timei. He just won't believe you until that 
day arrives when Barnum’.s famous expres- 
•ion no longer is true. And, that’.s why the 
smart boys took Nashua at 9-') in the 
Calientp Futures Book. 

John .McCormack 

Pallas, Texas 


• California tracks do indeed have a 
phenomenal record for speed. All seven 
world records in these most commonly 
run distances have been set in Califor- 
nia since the end of World War II: 


RACK 


DiS- HORSE 

TANCE RACE 

«[ Holero. 1 

If K1 Drag. 

1 mile Citation, 

1 1 lU Swaiw. 3 

1 1 'K Alidon. 4 

] .3'IB Pled Bird. 4 (Jold'c 

114 Noor. Golden G 


TIM 


Golden Gate 50 1;0H 1 '5 
Hollywood ’55 1:20 

Golden Gate ’50 1:33 3 '5 
Hollywood '55 1:402 5 

Hollywood '55 1:46 3/.5 

.->3 1:.'>2 3 5 

'.')0 l:5Hl/5 


Still, Swaps has turned in some fast 
times on both his trip.s outside Califor- 
nia. He ran the Kentucky Derby in 


SOLUTION TO LAST WEEK'S 



2:01 4 5, tying for fourth fastest time 
in the Derby’s mile-and-a-quarter his- 
tory; and he broke the Washington 
Park turf course record for a mile and 
three sixteenths (and tied the American 
record) with 1:54 3 5 in the Ameri- 
can Derby at Chicago. — ED. 

LIGHT ON THOSE CONTRAOICTIONS 
Sirs; 

My congratulations on the Swaps-Nash- 
ua story (SI, Sept. 12) which I have just 
read. It is superb reporting and an.swers 
every question that I, as a man who re- 
ported races from the pre.ss box for III 
years, would have a.skpd after viewing the 
race on TV and reading the contradictory 
comments in the press. It is couched in the 
lucid and .simple language which I thought 
had all but disappeared from sports writing 
too. A very, very supc'rior job from every 
standpoint. 

D.wiP Ai.ex.\NUER 

New York 

BATTLE REPORT 

Sirs; 

That wa.s a masterful piece of horse re- 
porting . . . P'lnely done, particularly the 
paragraph where you reported the battle 
scream of Arcaro as Nashua sprang from 
the gate. Swell. 

Clarence P. Woodhlry 
South Bend, Ind. 

PAYING GUEST 

Sirs: 

I am a bit disturbed by a number of 
recent communications in The 19th Hole 
in regard to the brilliant articles by J. P. 
Marfjuand dealing with the difRcujtie.s of 
Happy Knoll Country Club. 

Quite a number of readers have written 
to you retjupsting gue.st meml>ership card.s 
in Happy Knoll and, I notice, they have 
been granted. This is quite in keeping with 
the g€*neral tenor of SI. 

May I respectfully request, though, that 
SI sell guest meinl)erships in Happy Knoll 
for the sum of $1. all proceeds from which 
sale shall be turned over to the United 
States Olympic Fund? And, to start the 
ball rolling toward Mellmurne, I am enclos- 
ing my check in that amount. . . . 

Kenn Romney 

New York 

• SI is grateful to Mr. Romney for a 
new idea in contributing to a fine cause 
and, having forwarded his check to the 
Olympic Fund, welcomes him as Hap- 
py Knoll’s first paying guest.— ED. 

WILDLIFE ON THE GREEN 

Sirs: 

I’m afraid Irwin L. Slein’.s "oonserN'a- 
tionist” (E & D, Sept, oi -who.se 

. . putl wan purpoHfly missed, 
Ahsiird, but strictly leyal. 
lie is a eouserenti(nti/tl 
And v'ill ntii shoot an eagle." 

— is still a stinker for: 

f ’ h/cxs he mi.wd another putt, 
llis record still is dirly. 

I know he spared the eagle, but 
He now has shot a birdie! 

Jackson C. Ai.len 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

PROGRESS REPORT 

Sirs: 

1 am glad to report that Mrs. Emma 
Gatewood, whom you “patted on the back’’ 


In your Aug. 15 is.sue for hiking the Appa- 
lachian Trail from Georgia to Maine, is 
now on her way through New Hamp.shire. 
I met her on top of North Carter Mountain 
about a week ago. I casually asked her 
where she had come from, and when she 
replied that she had come from Mt. Ogle- 
thorpe, Georgia I almost dropped. 

She complained that the New Hampshire 
trails were not well marked. In fact, two 
day.s before I met her, she had got lost after 
dark in the rain, and curled up under a pine 
tree and fallen asleep. . . . 

Joe Kelsey 

Montclair, N.J. 

END OF A HEATED DISCUSSION 

Sirs; 

Could you plea.se inform me if Dr. Roger 
Bannister has run the mile since the Mile 
of the Century at Vancouver and, if so, 
what was his time? 

I was in the midst of a heated discussion 
— one side saying that Dr. Bannister ran 
the mile fairly recently in 4:11 :in some 
charity or exhibition meet', the other .side 
.saying that he ha.s not run the mile since 
his retirement and that it was Wes Santee 
who ran the 4 :1 1 mile. . . . 

H. E. Quick 

Medina, Ohio 

• Dr. Bannister has not run the mile 
in official competition since the Mile of 
the Century. Ho ran a metric mile at 
the European (lames in Bern, Switzer- 
land on Aug. 29, 1954 and won it in 
3:43,8. But the metric mile is only 
1,500 meters. The mile is 1,009.3 me- 
ters. Wes Santee ran a 4:11.1 mile in a 
special invitation meet at Toronto on 
Aug. 20. — ED. 

WITH THE WIND GONE 

Sirs: 

('harles i Mile-a-Minuie ' Murphy (SI, 
Sept. .)i ranks among the greats of bicy- 
cling, but his reconI of 00 mph has been 
beaten by Alfred D^'rourner, who rode 
10H.92 mile.'< per hour at Bakersfield, Calif, 
in 1941. I.e'rourner was paced by Ronney 
Householder in a racer on a concrete high- 
way, riding at a sp<-ed of one mile in 35 
seconds on a 2% upgrade. It required three 
inile.s to get up speed, four miles to stop 
after the record was made. The rear wheel 
on the bicycle turnetl 22 ! a times per second, 
carrying the rider a distance of 159 feet per 
second. 

'Fhe bicycle was a stock pnxiuct fitted 
with an oversized chain-wheel sprocket and 
a very small rear sprocket. The racer wa.s 
equipped with a shield to permit LcTour- 
ner to ride with the minimum wind resist- 
ance. This feat is pos.sible only when the 
bicyclist is able to .su.stain pedalling suffi- 
ciently long to reach maximum rpin and 
probably repre.sent.s something near the 
practical gearing that can be obtained in 
a bicycle. 

Earle Connette 

Moscow, Idaho 

THE lO-GOAL MAN 

Sirs; 

I read with much intere.st the Sept, a 
article on Cecil Smith, which rates him as 
the finest pol<i player who ever played, w'ith 
the possible exception of Hitchcock. . . . 

Polo is naturally the most difficult of all 
game.s to play, for not only must a man be 
a good horseman and a steady hitter (at the 
full gallop and at all angle.s) of fast moving 
balls often bouncing high olT the ground 
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but he must have the rare faculty of heinu 
able to siae up any situation in a fraction 
of a second and to place himself in the most 
favorable position either on offense or de- 
fen.se. It is fair to .stale that the lO-^joal 
man is one who can think of 10 elcment.s at 
a time an<l coonlinate his action according- 
ly, while the one-jtoal man can think of only 
one thing, trying to g«‘t to the ball. 

The player must know the ability of each 
player on the field, the relative sfteed of the 
ponies, the position of those who are in or 
may get into the radius of play, who can 
get to the ball first, how far the various 
players can drive the ball, how likely they 
are to mis.s the ball, what the chances are 
of losing a goal if an action fails, whether 
his partner can ride the dangerous oppo- 
nent ofT the ball, if it is better to play a 
long tlrive or t«) .shorten the di.stunce while 
waiting for his partner to gel further ahead 
of hi-s opponent, and .')0 other things inter- 
relate<l with the.se. . . . 

1 ha<l the good foTtune to play from 1^97 
to 1917, the heyday of polo, playing in big 
polo with and agains; all the lM*st players, 
including the Big Four, and also those in 
Kngland. 

Hitchcock is probably the best No. 
who has played. Milhurn stanifs out a.s u 
fine No. 4, but only when he had a No. -i 
who could take care of the openings he was 
so prone to leave. . . . 

If I were a.sked to give iny opinion a.s to 
who is or was the Iwst polo player In the 
world, ] would say that Larry Waterbury i.s 
the man. He could and did play every po- 
sition in the highest class play, and he and 
he alone could hold hus own against the best 
man in the world at any position, under all 
circumstances. 

He was a hard rider but not a rough 


one. He had all the strokes. But more than 
all he had that finesse which so many of the 
top men failed in, that finesse which is far 
better than rough riding. . . . 

CR.t.VJJ 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 

WANTCO . . . 

Sirs: 

Being an avid polo fan, I enjoyed the 
Cecil Smith story better than anything in 
your inagar.ine to <iale. I came to know 
Cecil when he started to leach my brother 
polo and through the Opi*n games when 
they played on the Hurricane team.s with 
Stephen Sanford, I’eter I’erkins an<l Ro- 
berto Cavanaugh. . . . The one additional 
thing that should have bt^en mentioned in 
regard to George Miller, Cecil‘,>- early beni*- 
factor, is the sign he had painted on the sta- 
bles at Miller Field in San Antonio: “Don’t 
want nothing but a good polo pony . . . 
Signed, Geo. Miller.” 

Thanks to Richaril Mwk for the fine 
photo of Cecil. 

Rohkut .M, SltBKRtN- 

San .\ntonio. Ti-.x. 

GREAT BUNCH 

Sirs : 

Would you plea-se thank Jane Ferry for 
her wonderful article on Dyker Beach, 
Hroiikhjii'x Mild dulf (‘onrite iSI, Aug. 22). 
As the architect of this course I think her 
research was good, even though she missed 
a few things about the early days. 

I recollect with deep emotion dodging 
golf balls (luring the last days of construc- 
tion, listening to the gripe.s of at least a 
thousand golfers, testifying in the courts 
and listening in the low-down on myself, 
the golf course and the pari, department 


in the bars along Rfith Street. Of course, it 
is not really true that 1 got out of the coun- 
try and into designing golf course.s in South 
America to dodge the Dykerites. They were 
pretty frank in their remark.s to me, but 
still they were my friend.s. 

The training I got at Dyker was .so good 
that I went through three revolutions in 
Venezuela without batting an eyelash. The 
one I ran into in Colombia was different. 
Kven my training at Dyker did not pre- 
pare me for that one. 1 was building the 
26-hole course for the Bogotfi Countr.v Club 
and living in the old clubhou.se. When the 
shooting got to the IRth fairway there was 
nothing that I learneil at Dyker to keep me 
from l>eing scared and I appealed to the 
American Kmba.s.sy to get me out. They 
did, along with many others. Two weeks 
after 1 left they burned the clubhouse. 

It would make me very happy if you 
would use your influence lo secure for me a 
membership in the Happy Knoll Country 
Club, Many clubs in the past have granted 
me honorary memberships. If you could 
gel me on the greens committee, possibly 
as chairman. I promise not to use the posi- 
tion to borri>w In-nt grass .seed from the 
greens keeper or to use the crew to fix iny 
lawn. If you could arrange this, it sure 
would raise my social status in our group. 
1 would like to live those day.s at Dyker all 
over again. Greetings to them a great 
bunch of guys and dolls, those Dykerites. 

John R. \'.\n Klbbk 
Caraca.«, Venezuela 

• .\11 is serene on Happy Knoll’s 
Green.s ('ommittee at the moment, and 
there are no openings. However, Mr. 
Van Kleek is hereby cordially wel- 
comed a.s a guest member. — ED. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 




BILL WHEDON 

Bill Whedon. a 28-year-old oil salesman from 
West Hartford. Conn., astounded himself, his 
wife and the (golfing world by shooting two 
holes-in-one in the first round of the $2(),00U 
Insurance City Open at Wethersfield. Conn. 
Bill used a five-iron for his hole-in-one on the 
168-yard 5th (the first ace in his Hfei and a 
three-iron on the 208-yard 9th. But he fin- 
ished the round with a 75, four over par. His 
wife Polly, who ran out to the course when 
she heard the news, said breathlessly. “He 
was so excited I can’t remember what he said.’’ 


PHILAMON RODGERS 

Philamon (Phil ' Uodgers. 17. runner-up in the 
International Jaycee Golf Tournament last 
year, shot a 287 to win this year’s tournament 
at Columbus, Ga. and earn a $1,000 college 
scholarship. This year Phil has also won the 
San Diego junior title and the Los Angeles 
city open. A senior at La Jolla, Calif, high 
school, Phil took up golfing at 10 after his 
father, Harry, an automobile salesman, intro- 
duced him to the game. Phil won his first 
big-time trophy at 15 when he was medalist 
with a 69 in the Junior Western tournament. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





oiir st'cond car is always rea<l\ at IIcm'Iz! 


[f v<nir man*i)f*thr-h«)iisr 
iHH-ils th«* far for hii^’inf'^s anil 
Nou Hffil llif far for all the* 
family tu\iin;z lliat miisl he 
done . . . anil tlicrc's only one 
far...Koiiif thing* got to give! 

S O.MKTIMK.S it's temper! But always, 
to say the least, it’s inconvenient. 
Or it used to he until Hertz, the world’s 
largest car rental service, came along 
with the best answer yet devised for a 
family with two-car needs and a one- 
car budget. For. wherever you are. 
wherever you go. Hertz cun provide 
that second family cur ... at a low, 
low cost. 

No second-car monthly payments 
to moot. No second-car insurance to 
buy. No second-car storage to plan 
for. And with the inexpensive Hertz 
rates, you can buy a lot of easy rental 
st'rvice for the equivalent cost of even 
one monthly payment on a second car. 

A Word to the Wise Wife 
When your husband must travel on 
busin€^, why not suggest he take ad- 
vantage of the Hertz Kail-Auto or 
IMane-Aulo Travel Plans. He can 
travel by train or plane to bis di*stina- 
tion . . . and have a clean, new Hertz 
car waiting u{K>n arrival. He will find 
trips are faster, more relaxing, more 
economical. 


And. of course, you will really ap- 
preciate this, for you will have the use 
of the family car for shopping and the 
many daily chores where a car is 
nee<led. 

Make Pleasure Trips a Breeze 
When vacation time rolls around, you' 11 
quickly sec how Hertz will enable you 
to do much more, sec much mure and 
give you more time for holiday fun. 
And chances are, the low cost will 
amaze you! You can rent a Hertz ear 
fur the entire trip or take a plane or 
train, and when you arrive, rent a new 
Ford Kordoma tic or other fine car from 
Hertz to drive as your own. We«-kly 
rates are low, and five or six can ride 
fur the cost of one. 

Carefree Driving at Low Cost 
It's simplicity itself to rent a Hertz 
car. Simply look in your telephone di- 
rectory under "H" for the local Hertz 
office. A quick phone call reserves your 
car — anywhere. Then, just show your 
driver’s license and identification, and 
away you go in a clean, new car. All 
gasoline and oil is included in flertz' 
low rale. And you’re covered by Public 
Liability, Profwrly Damage. Fire and 
Theft Insurance and $100.00 deduc- 
tible collision protection. 

In Isis Angeles, (California, for ex- 
ample, you pay just $7.00 a day plus 
Scents a mile, no matter how many 


passengers you take along. Five people 
can go dO miles in one day for just 
$9. -10 . . . and weekly rates are even 
lower. Rates may vary slightly in dif- 
ferent cities. 

A Second Car Wherever You Are 
Just about anywhere you go in the 
whole wide world, you’ll find Hertz 
service. You can rent a Hertz car from 
among the 10,700 newcars at nearly 900 
offices in mure than 550 cities through- 
out the United States, Canada, Alaska, 
Mexico, Hawaii, New Zealand, Culm, 
Haiti. Puerto Rico, Jamaica, the Vir- 
gin Islands, (Ireat Britain. Ireland, 
France. Belgium. Holland, Switzerlaml 
and Italy. ’Your nearest office is just a 
phone call away — and your car is wait- 
ing. Hertz Rent A Car System, Dept. 
99.5, 218 S. Wabash Avc., Chicago 4, 111. 



Hertz is ibr Irailer in ihr rent a Iriirlc liii“i- 
tcMiI The Icniliiig bui^iiieitii 

lirnm liini to Hertz hen thev need sturdy 
Iriickrt fur Khurl-lrnn rental or luiig-terai 

HERTZte/fl^z SYSTEM 




Known by the Company it Keeps 
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